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OLIVER CROMWELL AND MUSIC. 


Two mistakes are commonly made concern- 
ing the social history of the interregnum. In 
the popular mind every Puritan is exactly like 
every other ; and everything, good or bad, on 
the Puritan side of the contention, is usually 
attributed to Oliver Cromwell. At nearly 
every cathedral in England visitors are told 
of the havoc wrought by “Cromwell’ssoldiers”; 
but the mischief was mainly done at the out- 
break of the war, before Cromwell was so 
much as a colonel. Cromwell favoured tole- 
ration of all Protestant sects, yet four years 
since a communication to ‘N. & Q.’ charged 
Cromwell with passing a persecuting Act 
which was the work of his Presbyterian 
opponents. Because the Act was passed 
during the war, Cromwell gets the credit of 
it now, though he opposed it. Again, such 
Puritans as the Earls of Warwick, North- 
umberland, and Essex, or as Sir Harry Vane, 
Cromwell, and Milton, were very different 
men from such Puritans as George Fox and 
James Naylor, or even the rank and file of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides. There were different 

rees of Puritanism, just as there were 
ifferent degrees of Royalism and Anglican- 


ism. Jeremy Taylor was nearer to Richard 
Baxter than to Laud. In no way have the 
Puritans been more slandered than in the 
common view of their relation to literature 
and the arts, especially music. Even Mac- 
aulay wrote as if the whole body thought it 
sin to “touch [play] the virginals.” The 
Puritans did, indeed, forbid all amusement 
on the Sabbath, re-enact Queen Elizabeth’s 
statute against the disreputable street min- 
strels, and object to the use of the organ 
in worship ; but they did not object to every- 
thing pleasant. The organ was in those days 
used not in the same way as now, either in 
= a or abroad. Thomas Mace, of Cam- 
bridge, who was in York during the siege 
(1644), says in ‘Musick’s Monument’ that 
in York Minster the congregation sang 
a Psalm-tune accompanied by the organ, 
a custom which he rad heard of nowhere 
else. That custom is now universal; but 
the ordinary use of the organ in the seven- 
teenth century was to add brilliancy to 
the vocal music sung by the choir, and all 
possible embellishment by florid runs seems 
to have been employed. The Puritans ob- 
jected to that style of sacred music ; and so 
should we object if it were heard now. The 
result was a blind rage which led to the de- 
struction of several cathedral organs, and to 
a law that all organs should be removed from 
churches ; and as this is popular knowledge, 
it has gradually developed a legend that the 
Puritans objected to all music, and that the 
art was — during the Common- 
wealth. Several musical historians have 
stated or implied so much, but it is an 
absolute and unqualified falsehood. The 
ractice of secular music was in no way inter- 
ered with ; and not only Cromwell, Milton, 
Whitelocke, but also Hutchinson and others 
of the leading Puritans, were among the best 
amateurs of the day. And they were not 
exceptions. Milton, in ‘ Areopagitica ’ (1644), 
writing in Puritan London, says that lutes, 
violins, and guitars were to be found “in 
every house.” Only the Quakers objected to 
music in itself ; and the art was flourishing 
during the Commonwealth, when more music 
was published than during the whole reign of 
Charles I. 

The tercentenary of Cromwell’s birth last 
month is a favourable opportunity for point- 
ing out not only that Cromwell and his 
followers were not responsible for everything 
done between 1642 and 1660, but also that 
though the Puritans objected to the use of 
artistic music for one purpose, they did not 
object to it at all times and places. We can- 
not hope to touch popular belief ; but his- 
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torical students may, it is to be_ hoped, 

endeavour to distinguish what the Puritans 

objected to, what they thought indifferent, 

and what they encouraged. H. Davey. 
82, Grand Parade, Brighton. 


WITHYCOMBE CHURCH STRUCK BY 
LIGHTNING. 
(See ante, pp. 26, 136.) 

THINKING that the following contemporary 
narrative of a very remarkable occurrence 
may be of sufficient interest for insertion 
in ‘N. & Q., I have abridged it from a 
transcript in a little work, published in 1876, 
entitled 

“Things New and Old concerning the Parish of 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor and its Neighbourhood. 
Edited by Robert Dymond, F.S.A., of Exeter.” 

The original tract, as mentioned by one of 
your correspondents, was reprinted in the 
*Harleian Miscellany.’ Certain passages in 
the reprint are omitted from Dymond’s 
transcript, which somewhat differs, more- 
over, in punctuation and spelling from the 
version in the ‘Miscellany’; but here and 
there I have corrected these, so as to make 
the following more closely accordant with 
the reprint of the Harleian tract. 

Readers of Mr. Blackmore’s ‘Christowell’ 
will remember what an effective use is made 
in that novel of the incidents of this extra- 
ordinary storm. 

*A second and most exact relation of those sad 
and lamentable accidents which happened in and 
about the Parish Church of Wydecombe, near the 
Dartmoors in Devonshire, 

On Sunday, the 21st of October last, 1638. 

‘Come, behold the works of the Lord, what deso- 
lations He hath made in the earth.’—Psal. xlvi. 8. 

“Imprimatur Thomas Wyke, R. P. Episc. Lond. 
Cap. Domest. Printed at London by G. M. for 
R. Harford, and are to be sold at his shop in the 
Queen’s-head-alley, in Paternoster- Row, at the 
Gilt Bible, 1638. Quarto, containing 37 pages. 

“Though this is called properly the second rela- 
tion of this wonderful accident, yet it includes the 
former verbatim, and adds and explains some 
passages, either omitted or left obscure, by way of 
appendix. 

“ As for the veracity of this relation, I am in no 
doubt, being so well attested, and licensed to be 
printed by the Bishop of London’s domestick 
chaplain, but I could wish that these terrors of the 
Lord would persuade men to be more afraid of his 
judgements, and to seek for his mercy and pro- 
tection, in the time of need, by a just discharge of 
their respective duties. 

To the Reader. 

“TI here present thee with a second relation of 
that wonderful accident which the ping of the 
former book hath given occasion of. Having now 
received a full and perfect relation, as is possible to 
be ho for, or procured, assuring thee it is not 
grounded on information taken up at second-hand ; 


but those persons being now come to London, wh 
| were eye-witnesses herein, and the chiefest dis. 
| coverers of the effects of these terrible accidents 
Although thou hadst the truth in part before, yet 
| not the tythe thereof, the full relation whereof thou 
shalt find here annexed, following after the he 
relation, supplied in all those particulars wherein 
there was any defect before, supposing it better to 
annex it, than to dissolve and blend it with the 
former. What thou hadst not before, shall only . 
supplied now, and no more... ‘and though 
be more, yet suspend thy censure till thou 
ast perused it, and then it may be thou wilt give 
| him thanks, who hath been at the pains to add thi 
“A true ation of those m 
lamentable accidents, hap “the 
Church of Wydecombe, in Bovemthioe on Sund 
the 2ist of October, 1638. 
“God's visible judgements and terrible remon- 
strances, which every morning are brought to light 
coming into our knowledge, should be our ehestan 
tion and admonition, that thereby the inhabitants 
of the earth may learn righteousness ;......to leave 
off all busy, malicious, causeless, and unchristianly 
censuring of others, and to turn in upon quescheeh 
remembering Vel poenitendum, vel pereundum, ‘ Ex. 
cept we repent we shall likewise perish.’......’ ; 
**Upon Sunday, the 2Ist October last, in the 
parish church of Wydecombe, near the Dartmoors 
in Devonshire, there fell, in time of Divine service, 
a strange darkness, increasing more and more, so 
that the people there assembled could not see to 
read in any book; and suddenly, in a fearful and 
lamentable manner, a mighty thundering was heard 
the rattling whereof did answer much like unto 
the sound and report of many great cannons, and 
terrible strange lightning therewith, great amazin 
those that heard and saw it, the darkness inevensiann 
yet more, so that they could not see one another: 
the extraordinary lightning came into the church 
so flaming, that the whole church was presentl 
filled with fire and smoke, the smell whereof was 
very loathsome, much like unto the scent of brim- 
stone ; some said they saw at first a great fiery ball 
come in at the window, and pass through the chureh. 
The minister of the parish, master George 
Lyde,* being in the pulpit, or seat where prayers were 
read, however he might be much astonished hereat 
yet, through God’s mercy, had no harm at all in his 
y ; but to his much grief and amazement, beheld 
afterward the lamentable accidents ; and although 
himself was not touched, yet the lightning seized 
upon his poor wife, fired her ruff, and linnen next 
to her body, and her clothes, to the burning of 
many parts of her body in a very pitiful manner. 
And one mistress Ditford, sitting in the pew with 
the minister’s wife, was also much scalded, but the 
maid and child sitting at the pew door had no 
harm. Besides, another woman adventuring to run 
out of the church, had her clothes set on fire, and 
was not only strangely burnt and scorched, but had 
her flesh torn about her back, almost to the very 
her flesh so torn, and 
er body so grievous g 8 i 
a. 4, g y burnt, that she died the 
“Also, one master Hill,t a gentleman of good 


* The Rev. George Lyde, vicar « yi 
from 1636 until his death in 1672. 
al Roger Hill, gent., buried 23 October, 1638.— 
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account in the parish, sitting in his seat by the 
chancel, had his head suddenly smitten against the 
wall; through the violence whereof he died that 
night, no other hurt being found about his body: 
but his son, sitting in the same seat, had no harm. 

“There was also one man more at the sane instant, 
of whom it is particularly related, who was warrener 
unto Sir Richard Reynolds,* his head was cloven, 
his skull rent into three pieces, and his brains 
thrown upon the ground, whole, and the hair of his 
head, through the violence of the blow at first 
given him, did stick fast to the pillar or wall of the 
church, and in the place a deep bruise into the 
wall, as if it were shot against with a cannon 
bullet. 

“Some other persons were then blasted and 
burnt, and so grievously scalded and wounded, 
that since that time they have died thereof; and 
many others not likely to recover, notwithstanding 
all the means that can procured to help them. 
Some had their clothes burnt, and their bodies had 
no hurt; and some, on the contrary, had their 
bodies burnt and their clothes not touched; and 
some their stockings and legs burnt and scalded, 
and their outward buskins not one thread sindged. 
But it pleased God, yet, in the midst of judgement, 
to remember mercy ; sparing some, and not destroy- 
ing all ; yet very many were sorely scalded in divers 
parts of their bodies: and as all this hurt was done 
upon the bodies of men and women, so the hurt 


also that was then done unto the church was | 


markable. 

There were some seats in the body of the 
church turned upside down, and yet they which 
sat therein had little or no hurt; also a boy, sittin 

on his seat, had his hat on, and near the one hal 

thereof was cut off, and he had no hurt. And one 
man, going out at the chancel door ; a dog, running 
out before him, was whirled about towards the 
door, and fell down stark dead; at sight whereof 
he stepped back within the door, and God pre- 
served him alive! Also, the church itself was 
much torn and defaced by the thunder and light- 
ning; and thereby, also, a beam was burst in the 
midst, and fell down between the minister and 
clark, and hurt neither ;......where the church was 
most rent, there was least harm done to the people, 
and not any one was hurt,..... but a maid of Mana- 
ton, which came thither, that afternoon, to see 
some friends, whom master Frynd, the coroner 
(by circumstances), supposed she was killed by a 
stone...... 

“The terrible lightning being past, all the people 
being in wonderful amaze, so that they spake not 
one word, by and bye one master Ralph Rouse, 
vintner in the town, st up, saying these words : 
* Neighbours, in the name of God, shall we venture 
out of the Church?’ To which, Mr. Lyde, answer- 
ing, said ‘ It is best to make an end of prayers, for 
it were better to die here than in another place.’ 
But they looking about them, and seeing the church 
so terribly rent and torn, durst not proceed in 
their publick devotions, but went forth out of the 
church...... 

The Addition to the former Relation. 

“This Church of Wydecombe, being a large and 
fair church newly trimmed, there belonging to it a 
very fair steeple or tower, with great and small 


Abbo' 


Sir Richd. Reynell, of Ford, near Newton 
t.—Ed.” 


pinnacles thereon, it being one of the famousest 
towers in all those western parts; and there being 
gathered a great congregation, to the number, as 
1s verily believed, of at least three hundred persons. 

** Master Lyde, with many persons in the church, 
did see, after the as it were, a 
great ball of fire, and most terrible lightning come 
in at the window, and therewithal the roof of the 
church, in the lower part against the tower to rend 
and gape wide open; whereat he was so much 
amazed, that he fell down into his seat ;...... 

“There it (the force of the lightning.—E. G. C.] 
broke through into the chancel, and, about the 
number of eight boys sitting about the rails of the 
communion-table, it took them up from the seats, 
and threw them all on heaps within the rails, and 
not one of them hurt ;...... 

“* Also, many of those pews and seats rent quite 
from the bottom, as if there had been no seats 
there, and those that sat in them, when they came 
to themselves, found that they were thrown out of 
their own into other seats, three or four seats 
| higher, and yet had no harm...... 

** And, when the lightning was past, the people 
| being still in a maze, not one could speak a word to 
| another; but, by and bye, master Rouse came a 
| little to himself, standing up, and spake as in the 
| former relation; and speaking to master Lyde 
| he also thereupon began to recover himself, an 
/answered as well as he could, trembling, as is 
expressed before, not knowing of any hurt that was 
done, either to his wife or any else: but they, look- 
ing about them, saw a very thick mist with smother 
and smoke and smell, insomuch that they nor any 
there saw the danger over their heads. But they 
| two going forth together at the chancel door, the 
| saw a dog whirled up some height from the ground, 
taken up and let down again three times together, 
and at last fell down stone dead, the lightnin 
being past, neither could they see anything ata 
near the dog. 

“Then, presently, the rest of the people scrabled 
forth the church as well as they could,...... And, 
being come forth, they saw their danger, which 
before they knew not; for the tower and church 
were grievously cracked and shattered, and some 
of the stones on the church and tower torn off and 
thrown every way round about, and huge weighty 
stones split all to pieces, some thrown distant from 
the church an hundred yards...... 

“Then, awhile after, before night, they adven- 
tured into the church to fetch out the dead bodies, 
some whereof, being brought forth, and laid in the 
churchyard: there was then present a woman, 
being till that time much astonished, coming 
better to herself, upon sight of the dead bodies, 
remembered that she brought her child to church 
with her; they then, going in to seek for it, found 
her child going hand in hand with another little 
child, being met coming down one of the isles, and 
had no hurt, nor seemed to be anything frighted by 
their countenances ; neither were there any children 
in the church hurt at all, but the other child’s 
mother was gone home, never remembering that 
she had a child, till it was brought to her. 

* But as strange a thing as any of these was that 
concerning Robert Mead the warrener, he not 
being missed all this while; immediately, master 
Rouse, his dear acquaintance, remembering him 
and seeing him not, nor none knowing what was 
become of him, master Rouse, stepping to the 
window, looked into the church where the war- 
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rener used to sit, and there saw him sitting in his | well, though much offended with smells ; and go 


seat, leaning upon his elbow resting upon the desk, 
before him ; he supposed him to be asleep, or aston- 


home with master Lyde to supper, he lodged at 
master Rouse’s, and went well to bed, and, an hour 


ished, not yet come to himself; he, calling to/| after, he felt something come upon him, as he 


awake him, wondered he made no answer; then 
his love to him caused him to venture into the 


Church to jog him awake, or to remember him, and 
then to his much grief, he perceived his friend to be 
a dead nan ; for all the hinder part of his head was 
clean cut off,and gone round about his neck, and 
the fore part not disfigured, as they supposed, 
when they drew near him. 

** The Lord of the Manor of Wydecombe, hearing 
of this sad accident, sent his man David Barry that 
night thither to hear what news and to see what 
hurt was done, but, it being dark, he could see 
nothing that night, but only hear their relations. 
But on Monday, the day following, they came to 
take notice, and view the ruins of the Church 

“But having seen and observed as much as they 
could about the church, the tower being locked up, 
what hurt was done there was as yet unknown. 
There being then a motion made to open the door 
to see what hurt, no man was found willing to 
adventure, much less ascend up therein, all the 
being as yet in a terrible fear, the remem- 

rance of their great hurts and dangers being so 
fresh in their minds; for some being to be buried 
in the church that afternoon, as namely, master 
Hill and Robert Mead, their graves being close by 
one another, the minister r the burial service to 
both at once, and when he came to those words, 
‘Earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes,’ the 
fall thereof, making a sudden sound upon the 
coffins, made them all in a great fear run out of 
the church, tumbling over one another, supposing 
that the church was falling on their heads. 

** But the said David resolved to venture himself 
to discover what he could, and calling for the key 
to open the door, it was brought by the sexton...... 
as they ascended, there came down the stairs a 
most loathsome smell beyond expression, as of 
brimstone, pitch, and sulphur. He, notwithstand- 
ing, adventured higher ; Dut the sexton’s stomach 
and courage being overcome, partly by his fear and 
also by the smell, he seemed baal: in a great fright, 
complaining he was poisoned...... 

“‘Then coming down lower, in one place in the 
stairs, close by the place where the tower was most 
rent and shaken, there he [Barry—E. G. C.] espied 
a thing very strange to him, as if it had been a 
cannon discharged full of powder, and as if a bullet, 
withal, struck and shook it, and finding no way out, 
recoiled back to another side, and there rent out a 

reat part of the tower, with mighty stones; and 
mut a little above it there was a round patch as 
broad as a bushel, which looked thick, slimy, and 
black, and black round about it, to which he put 
his hand, and felt it soft, and bringing some from 
the wall, came down the stairs to the people, and 
showed them that strange compound; all much 
wondered thereat, and were affrighted, not know- 
ing what it might be; it was like slimy powder 
tempered with water; he smelling thereto, it was 
so odious even beyond expression and in a far 
higher degree of loathsomeness, than the scent 
which was in the church or tower when they first 
smelt it, it being of the same kind, they supposing 
that strong smell came from that which did over- 
come the sexton’s and this searcher’s stomach 


thought, on the outside of his waist and belly, as if 
| it were a cord twisted about him, two men pulling 
| it with great strength, which griped him in that 
| unspeakable manner three or four times, so that 
|he thought himself cut in sunder therewith, not 
| having any breath, nor none knowing what to do to 

im ;...... but after this, taking some rest, he wag 
very well in the morning. 

“All which most sad and lamentable spectacles 
were done, as it were, in a moment of time 

“And the main drift, in the publication of this 
great judgment, is for thy humiliation and edi- 
fication, not only to acquaint thee with the great 
and mighty wate of God’s power and justice, who 
in a moment can do mighty things to us, and arm 
the creatures against us at his own pleasure, but 
also to move pity and compassion in us towards our 
brethren who were patients therein, not judging 
them greater sinners than ourselves ; but believing 
‘That except we also repent and sin no more, we 
shall likewise perish,’ or worse things befal us. 
Which relation you can difficultly read without 
sighs, nor understand without tears...... I end all 
with that prayer in our Litany commending thee, 
and this to the blessing of the Almighty. 

“From lightning and tempest, from plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine, from battle and murder, and from 
sudden death, 

**Good Lord, deliver us.” 


E. G. Crayton. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


ReMarRkKs ON sop.—-Even the sceptical 
Bentley allows that the fable of the two 
wallets may have been the production of 
sop. It is in Phedrus, Babrius, and La 
Fontaine, but it is not in Croxall’s collection. 
The solitary line numbered 142 in Babrius 
is evidently part of the fable of the dying 
eagle, that saw the feathers of an eagle on 
the arrow which was killing it. A fragment 
of Aeschylus, mentioned under the word 
awrepov in Liddell and Scott’s ‘ Dictionary, 
must allude to this fable, which is told S 
La Fontaine, and to which reference is made 
by Waller and Byron. It is not told by 
Croxall. Phedrus acknowledges, in the 
introduction to his fables, that he is repeat- 
ing the fables of sop; and Babrius refers 
to Alsop. Babrius tells the fable of ‘The 
Man and his Wooden God,’ mentioning the 
idol as that of Hermes. He at the same 
time refers to sop, apparently as the 
— author of this fable. No doubt 
Babrius got all his fables from sop, but 
he does not on so positively on this point 
as Phedrus does. It should be remembered, 
however, that Phedrus and Babrius tell 
many of the same fables, such as ‘The Dog 
and the Shadow,’ ‘The Fox and the Grapes,’ 


almost. 
“Yet all this while he found himself reasonable 


&c., and that Phedrus distinctly acknow- 
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ledges that his fables are by sop. ‘The 
Proud Frog,’ which is in Croxall’s k, has 
been told by Horace, by Babrius (who 
7 the frog into a toad), by Phzdrus, 
and y La Fontaine. ‘The Mouse and the 
Weasel’ is told by Horace, by Babrius, with 
the animals changed into two foxes, and by 
La Fontaine. I make out that eleven fables 
in Croxall have been told both by Babrius 
and Phedrus. Forty-one fables in Croxall 
have been told by Babrius, and not by 
Phedrus. Thirty-eight have been told by 
Phedrus, and not by Babrius. ‘The Moun- 
tains in Labour’ has been told both by 
Horace and by Phedrus. ‘The Horse and 
the Stag,’ said to be the invention of Stesi- 
chorus, is in Aristotle, Horace, and Phedrus. 
‘The Fox and the Sick Lion’ is told both by 
Horace and Babrius ; and there seems to be 
in Horace a reference to another fable of 
sop, narrated by Babrius, that of the fly 
which fell into the soup. Other fables have 
other classical authority. The fable of ‘The 
Bald Knight who lost his Wig’ looks modern, 
but there are Greek versions of it. ‘The 
Serpent and the Man’ undoubtedly has 
been found amongst the Indian fables, but 
it has been told also in Greek prose. ‘The 
Wind and the Sun’ is told by Babrius. 
It seems to be also amongst the Eastern 
fables. ‘The Old Man and his Sons’ is 
by Babrius, but it has been mentioned as 
historical by Plutarch. ‘The Dog in the 
Manger’ is in a dialogue of Lucian. As 
all know, the fable of ‘The Belly and the 
Members’ was told by Menenius Agrippa, 
and that of ‘The Lark and her Young Ones’ 
isin a work of Aulus Gellius. ‘The Ass in 
the Lion’s Skin’ is mentioned as a fable of 
sop by Libanius, who lived 360 a.p. ‘The 
Fox and the Hedgehog’ has been mentioned 
by Aristotle as a fable of sop. Plutarch 
tells the fable of ‘The Fox and the Stork,’ or, 
as he says, ‘The Fox and the Crane,’ and 
mentions A‘sop as the author of it. There is 
a pretty fable told by Croxall, and called 
‘Death and Cupid.’ It is not in La Fontaine. 
I cannot find it amongst the 426 Greek 
#sopian fables. I dare say that the origin 
of it is known, although unknown to me. 
E. YARDLEY. 


“BaGaTette.”—In the ‘H.E.D.’ the first 
quotation for this word is from Howell's 
‘Letters,’ 1645, and the derivation, tentatively 
given, is :— 

“It. bagatella, a diminutive form which Diez 
attaches to the Parmesan bagata, a little property, 
probably from baga. See Baggage.” 

Prof. Skeat, in his ‘Etymological Diction- 


ary’ (second edition, 1884, p. 48), quotes Brachet 


and Diez to the same effect. The ‘Encyclo- 
pare Dictionary’ connects the word with 

Id French bague and Provencal agua, a 
bundle. 

Now there is an interesting analogue of 
the word Jbagatelle in the Low Latin 
bagatinus, or bagathinus, which occurs in 
the ‘Colloquies of Erasmus,’ first published, 
I believe, in 1524. The passage is from the 
‘Opulentia Sordida,’ in which Jacobus and 
Gilbertus discuss the sordid ways of misers :— 

“Sunt illic naviculatores qui concharum minutum 
genus hauriunt, potissimum e latrinis: hi clamore 
certo significant quid habeant venale, ab his 
interdum jubebat emi dimidio nummuli, quem illi 
hagathinum appellant.” 


In my edition of the ‘Colloquies’ (1740, 
edited by S. Patrick, subpreceptor of the 
Charterhouse) is the following note to 
bagathinum :— 

“Nomen est monet minutissime apud Italos, 
veluti apud nos one farthing, credamque vocem 
Gallicam, bagatelles, res nihili, hinc profectam.” 

Then in the invaluable ‘Glossary’ of the 
Seigneur Du Cange we find :— 

“‘Bagatinus, monete species apud Italos. Re- 
gimina Padue ad an. 1274, apud Murator., to. 8, 
col. 42 Dominus Gotifredus de la Turre de 
Mediolané Potestas Paduz. Hoc anno de mense 
Februarii fuit inventum in clausura Domus Dei per 
fratrem Rolandum tantum aurum in meaglis [sic] 

uod valuit circa xvii millia librarum Bagatinorum. 

dem Italice scripta_ legantur ibid. pag. 380 : 
* Messer Gufredo della Torre di Milano Podesta de 
Padoa; in quest’ anno del mese di Febraro fit 
ritrovato nella chiesa della ca de Dio per frate 
Orlando tanta quantita d’oro in medaglie che 
valse circa dicia sette millia libre de Bagattini.’ 
Glossarium vero Italicum ad hanc vocem: ‘ Bagat- 
tino, moneta immaginaria che vale il quarto d’ un 
uattrino, e si chiama anco un denario, ¢ picciolo.’ 

gattare, Nugari, Tricari, apud Muratorium, to. 2, 

g. 214, col. 2. Cognomine vocatus el Bagatella, 
propter ejus cavillationes umbratiles et pueriles, 
vel quod itlam artem noverit 
rium ad Scriptores Medie et Infimz Latinitatis,’ 
Paris, 1733, vol. i. p. 926. 

From these passages it would seem that a 
bagattino was really a petty coin of the value 
of the fourth part of a guattrino, which latter 
1 take to be the equivalent of the Latin 

uadrans, old English quadrins, or mites, but 
in Latin the fourth part of a denarius. See 
‘Farthing’ in the ‘H.E.D.’ 

As one who has experienced considerable 
difficulties from vague references, I have 
given the above in rather minute detail—a 
lesser sin so to give them than casually to 
refer to an authority merely by name. 

Prof. Skeat and other expert philologists 
can, no doubt, say if it is possible that the 
Italian Jagatteno has been transmuted into 
French 4agatelle. In any case the above 
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quotations are interesting to all students of 
language. It seems evident that the monete 
minutissime of the Italians were worth about 
as much as a red cent, a doit, or something 
less than a stiver. But, after all, was the 
bagattino a moneta immaginaria? If so, how 
could Brother Roland’s gold medals be valued 
at 17,000 pounds of bagattini ? 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


“Snacks.”—The Academy of 1 April notes 
a letter by Prof. Skeat in a recent issue 
of the Daily Telegraph concerning this word, 
which came to light in a police case, in which 
it was said two women threw “nasty snacks” 
at each other. On this Prof. Skeat wrote :— 

“Tt is one of the numerous instances which show 
how Scandinavian we are. Turning to the ‘Danish 
Dictionary,’ we find snakke, ‘to prate, chatter’; 
snakke over sig, ‘to talk wildly’; snakke-broder, 
‘a chatterbox,’ ‘a snack-brother’; snaksom, 
‘talkative.’ The ‘Norwegian Dictionary’ tells us 
that such terms are very common in the west and 
north of Norway.” 

It may be worth while saying that snack is 
a very common word in ordinary speech, 
though hardly in the sense given in connexion 
with the police case. Folks take “a snack ” 
of something to eat the first thing in the 
morning, and food taken out of the ordina 
course is “ having a snack”—not a full meal. 
One of two boys picks up or finds something, 
and his companion calls out “Snacks!” or 
“ Ah’ll goo th’ snacks!” meaning equal shares. 
A person hitting another a blow gives him 
“a snack.” Other instances may be given, 
but these are sufficient to show that “snack” 
is in every-day speech, and not in all cases 
exactly of the nature of “slang.” A kin-word 
is “snag.” Some women are always “snag- 
ging” at their husbands, and some couples 
“snag” the livelong day. Halliwell deals 
with “snack” and “snag” to a certain extent. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


‘Tarture.—From an interesting note to 
the ‘Mémoires sur la Vie de Ninon de Lenclos’ 
(Paris, Garnier, no date) it appears that Mo- 
liére, when writing his pons of ‘Tartufe,’ 
called one day at the Nuncio’s before he had 
decided what name to give to his celebrated 
impostor, where he noticed two ecclesiastics 
of a taciturn and sanctimonious air, in 
whose features he fancied he detected indi- 
cations of a lack of sincerity. He thought 
they presented a tolerably good type of the 
character he purposed tosketch. It happened 
at the time that some one entered selling 
truffles, whereupon one of these ecclesiastics 
who knew a little Italian, on hearing the 


word truffe, discarded the devout silence he 
had hitherto maintained, and exclaimed as 
he pr ed to select the choicest of the 
esculents with a countenance beaming with 
satisfaction, “ Tartuffoli, tartuffoli, Signor 
Nuncio.” The incident seemed am toa 
careful observer like Moliére, and he resolved 
to give the name of Tartufe to his hypocrite. 
B. D. Mosetey. 
Burslem. 


Str Watter Scort.—In that entertainin 
gallery of bygone literary celebrities entitl 
*The Maclise Portrait Gallery’ (Chatto & 
Windus), the letterpress of which is from the 
facile and lively pen of Mr. William Bates 
(a former contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ to whose 
pages he many times acknowledges himself 
ote indebted), there occurs on pp. 36, 37 the 
following :— 

“‘ As History repeats herself so does Biography. 
I round off these necessarily desultory illustrations 
of the great writer _ Walter Seott) by the cita- 
tion of an extraordinary epigram, which, whether 
it is to be regarded as a record or a prophecy, cer- 
tainly merits preservation. All that I fnew of it 
is that it is ascribed to ‘an old Greek t who 
flourished after the time of Hesiod.’ It is as 
follows :— 

"Ev oxotig SKOTOS® éExero Kai pis ijxe 
KixAnoxov piv “AIZTON Gov xAéos ovpavov 
ixet. 


Which Mr. Bates translates thus :— 
In Scotland there was Scott, and a man emerged 


to-day ; 
The called him the Unknown, and his fame to 
eaven made way. 

Literary hoaxes are, unfortunately, not 
unknown even in our own day, and inasmuch 
as, mirabile dictu / in this very paper he tells 
us that several of these were played off upon 
Sir Walter with some wondering 
whether Mr. Bates was not himself similarly 
trapped. In fact, on turning up the word 
oxoria I find it means “darkness.” 

M. L. Brestar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 

{Mr. Bates does not seem to have known Greek 
well: the epigram as given by him and our corre- 
spondent will not do. ‘ Iliad,’ viii. 192, enables us 
to correct an obvious mistake in the second line, 
and a for érero will put things right in the 
first. 


Eprrapu at DrocHepa.—The Irish epitaph 
which follows has no doubt been published, 
but this version may be worth giving. It is 
from an original MS. in my possession, and 
is apparently a record made upon the spot. 
The MS. is headed ‘Journal of a Tour 


through parts of a Scotland, Ireland, 
Wal une and July, a.p. 1792, 
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the writer being Philip Astle, great-grandson | about 1760, by Wetherald, would be appre- 
of Philip Morant, the historian :— ciated ; also title of book containing his 
“ Drogheda......In the churchyard are some curi- | portrait. B. R. Hit. 


ous figures carved in stone against the east wall c ‘ 
arms three martlets, and the following epitaph, “Guxpize.”—The harvest home feast is said 


which does honor to the country :— to be so called in West Cornwall. Can any 


Death, how could you be Cornish scholar me 
o take him before, and leave me behind ; means properly “the feast of the end (0 
You should have taken both of us, if either, 
Which would have been more pleasant to the harvest),” in Celtic Cornish gi gol 
survivor. 
“Patrick O’Neil obiit an: xt: 30.” Oxford. 
W. Gurney Benuaq. Wiyp Ivnpicator at Peckuam.—I am told 


that about one hundred years ago there was 

a at Peckham an “automatic wind indicator,” 

Queries, concerning which I can get no further in- 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- | formation, in spite of local and other inquiries. 

mation on family matters of only private interest Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ may possess 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | some. C. W. HecKETHORN. 


tL, ag | {It sounds very like the description of a vane.] 


Tue Fieetwoop Castnet.—I should be | Browne-Mitt.—If there is a living de- 
very grateful if any of your readers could | Scendant of George Gavin. Browne-Mill, an 
give me information concerning the where- | Edinburgh doctor of medicine, in practice 


abouts of an interesting historical relic, known | about hae Pe have a ae docu- 
as the Fleetwood cabinet. This cabinet be- | ™ents,inclu ilu il 
longed to Bridget, daughter of Oliver Crom- | of nobility on vellum, whic —_ be gla 
well, who married, as her second husband, | to hand over to their “7 oe WT ™ 
Lieut.-General Charles Fleetwood. At her! readenhall P E 
death she left it to her niece, Mrs. Sarah | ee 
Neville, who was married in 1684 to Mr.| ‘Tue Spectator’: “ BULFINCH.”— 

Thomas Burkitt, of Sudbury. In 1852 it was Dedications to ignorant men are as absurd as 
still in the possession of the Burkitt family any of the speeches of Bulfinch in the Droll.”— 
at Sudbury. A full account of the cabinet No. 188 (Steele’s). 

appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Who is Bulfinch, and what is the “ Droll” 
October, 1841, and also in the ‘History of alluded to? “Droll,” I suppose, means a 
All Saints’ Church, Sudbury ’ (1852), by the farce or burlesque ; sotie in old French. See 
Rev.Charles Badham, whogivesan illustration | Pierre Gringoire in ‘Notre Dame de Paris,’ 
of it, and speaks of it as “a fine specimen of livre i. ch. ii. JONATHAN BoucuieEr. 
decorative furniture of the date of the latter {Bulfinch is a character in Brome’s ‘ Northern 
part of the sixteenth century, and remark- Lass,’ played, at the original production in 1684, by 
able for the good state of preservation of the | Joe boinc, and subsequently taken by Estcourt, 
elaborate ornaments whic rofusely adorn | whom Steele praises in the character on the occasion 
the interior.” He describes fully “the outer | 
case of ebony,” and “the highly finished oil | Dict” 
paintings on copper by ‘Old Denies ” (giving into a droll, for which see ‘ Hist. Eng. Dict.’) 

the subjects), “the silver scroll work,” “the| “ConsERVONS LE cHAos.”—I shall be obliged 
drawers and compartments composed of) if any one can enable me to trace to its source 
various woods inlaid, and highly decorated | the following allusion in Mr. Richard Grant 
with ornamental work, chiefly silver, and | White’s ‘Every-Day English,’ Boston, 1888, 
displaying superior taste and arrangement.” p. 172 :— 

Private in uiry has failed to trace the| «J for one have no sympathy with the gentleman 
cabinet, and it seems a thousand pities that | whose voice was heard on a certain occasion, coming 
such an interesting relic should be lost sight | out of the darkness that was upon the face of the 
of. Should any ot your readers be able to deep, crying, *Mon Dieu! conservons le chaos! 


ive me any clue as to where it may be found, A. SMyTHE PALMER. 
should be most grateful. 8. Woodford. 
A. P. Crawrorp Burkitt. Lauper.—Sir Robert Lauder, of Quarrel- 


RowLanp WETHERALD.—An account of the | wood, at the close of the fourteenth century, 
printing press established in Sunderland, | is said to have been a son of the “ Justiciar” 
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of Scotland. His daughter and heiress married Esq. Can any of your readers give some in- 


Chisholm of that ilk. I should be glad to know 
more of the Lauder family. A. CALDER. 


Dsacuwi.—On pp. 196 and 197 of a most 
readable book of ‘ West Irish Folk-Tales and 
Romances,’ collected and translated by William 
Larminie (London, 1898), the words “To God 
and the Djachwi” are thrice met with. What 
does Djachwi mean? PALAMEDES. 


Dovuste Depications.—In Parker's ‘Calen- 
dar of the Anglican Church’ two churches in 
England are said to be dedicated under the 


invocation of SS. Mary and George. One| 
of these is presumably that of Cockington, | 


Devon, the tron saints of which are 
St. George and St. Mary. I shall be glad to 
hear what is the other, why St. George is 
placed before St. Mary, and if these double 
dedications belong to any particular nares. 


Torquay. 


Georce Bruce.—Any information as to 
date and place of his birth, life, and death 
is desired ; he describes himself as a minia- 
ture painter, and is author of 

Poems and Songs on Various Occasions, Edin- 
burgh, 1811. 

Poems and Songs on Various Occasions, Edin- 
burgh, 1813. 

Edinburgh : a Poem in the Scottish Dialect. By 
a Native. Edinburgh. No date. 

The Musical Festival: a Poem in the Scottish 
Dialect. By Edinas. Edinburgh, 1815. 

Patie and Nelly; or, the Radical Reformation : 
a True Tale. By a Volunteer. Edinburgh, 1820. 


W. L. Wess. 


Dick, THE NauGuty CHIcK.’ 
—Can any one tell me the name of the author 
of this book for children, published in 1860 
by Ward, Lock & Co. ? 

A. W. Matcotmson. 

47, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


Wittram Cotton, in his preface 
to Wall’s ‘ Hist. of Infant Baptism,’ ed. 1844, 
states that Wall’s birthplace and the school 
where he was educated, and whether he ever 
became a member of either of our universities, 
appear to be unknown. As many years have 
passed, have these doubts been di spelled ? 

M.A.Oxon. 


Tue Lonpon Execrricat DispEensary.— 
This institution appears in a list of dispen- 
saries in and near London in the ‘ British 
Almanack’ for 1830, p. 144. The date of 
foundation was given as 1793, the address 
being 16, Bunhill Row. The treasurer was 
J. Esdaile, Esq., and the secretary W. Betham, 


formation as to the origin and objects of this 
dispensary ? The curative action of voltaic 
electricity could not have been known in 
1793, the discoveries of Volta and Galvani 
having only just been given to the scientific 
world. R. B. P. 


“LIKE A TOAD IN A MUD WALL WITHOUT 
mMonEY.”—This is one of the strangest sayings 
I have met with. Idle and useless folks are 
“like a toad in a mud wall without money.” 
Is it, or anything like it, known elsewhere? 
A better form would be, “ Like a toad without 
money in a mud wall.” THos. RaTcirre. 

Worksop. 

[** Like a cat in hell without claws.” See 7% §. 
iv. 367.) 


Crvit War Scottanp.—I should be 
much obliged to any of your Scottish readers 
who could inform me in what books to find 
ey regarding the Civil War in Scot- 
and (say down to 1650) as it affected the 
district north of Inverness. I am already 
acquainted with the various editions of the 
‘Deeds of Montrose.’ Also, where can I find 
an account of what led up to the decision in 
1648 “to put the kingdom of Scotland into a 
state of defence ” JoHun WILLCOocK. 

Lerwick. 


“Bouze” anp “ Bouzy.”—I have for long 
been interested in observing the various 
forms in which this word appears. Pope 
wrote “bowzy.” Dr. Johnson gives “to 
bouse,” “bousy,” and “ to bowssen ” ; the last 
word, however, it would seem the Doctor con- 
sidered as distinct from the others. Leigh 
Hunt wrote “booze.” Burns has “ boosing.” 
De Quincey wrote “bouzy.” I should be 
inclined to think De Quincey correct ; but 
I have noted (without quoting authority) 
“ Boozah, a kind of beer, Arabic,” from which 
it would seem as if “boozy” and “booze” 
were correct. Dr. Johnson derives from the 
Dutch duysen, to drink. 

The word is variously spelt at the present 
day. Is there any sufficient reason why it 
should be so? It is worthy of remark that 
“booze” is now often used as a noun, though 
it may not yet have found its way into t 
dictionaries. THomas AULD. 


[See ‘ H.E.D.’ under ‘ Bouse.’] 


Ramus Famity.—I am anxious to obtain 
some biographical details respecting Miss 
Benedetta Ramus, who married Sir John Day, 
K.B., Advocate-General of the East India 
Company (he died at Richmond, 14 June, 


1808), and of Miss Ramus, who married a 
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Baron de Noilles. Both ladies, presumably 
sisters, were unmarried in 1777. Their por- 
traits by Romney were at the exhibition of 
Old Masters in 1883, but the catalogue gives 
no biographical details. W. Roperts. 
Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham, S8.W. 


“WiIGs ON THE GREEN.”—What is the origin 
of this expression ? Parsons. 


THe GoLpEN Gate.—Why is the entrance 
to the harbour of San Francisco so named ? 
PARSONS. 


Cuatrs.—-Why are these so called ? 
E. CLARK. 


“Tring, Winc, AND IvineHor,” &c.— Is 
there any historical allusion or significance 
in these ancient lines? Lord Nugent, in 
his ‘Memorials of John Hampden,’ quotes 
authorities to prove that they are merely a 
rhythm; more than that, he shows that 
neither of the three places was ever the 
property of the } el family ; and still 
we find people continually asking about it, 
even at your antipodes. D. Browne. 

New Zealand. 


SaraAH Curran: Ropert Emmer. — The 
subject of Sarah Curran has been recently 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ but lately I have come 
across a somewhat startling statement regard- 
ing her letters. Repeatedly in books on the 
1803 period it has been stated that the corre- 
spondence between her and her lover Emmet 
was destroyed by Major Sirr. Now, accord- 
ing to the following extract, this statement 
is incorrect, unless Mr. O’Hart has been 
misinformed. In ‘Irish Pedigrees, and Origin 
of the Irish Nation,’ by John O’Hart, there is 
the following passage :— 

“ Everything belonging to the Emmet family, even 
down to the butchers’ and grocers’ bills, was seized 
by the Government, at the time of Emmet’s arrest, 
andretained. The papers were sent first to London, 
su uently pebusued to Dublin, and placed in the 
State Paper Office, where they are deposited. It is 
stated that, by orders of the late Duke of Marl- 
borough, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
Emmet papers were sealed up, and orders issued 
that they should not be opened for 100 years. All 
the letters of Robert Emmet’s father and mother 
are also there, with the celebrated love letters from 
Sarah Curran to Robert Emmet, which Major Sirr 
of 1798 memory found so pathetic that he says he 
wept over them.”—Vol. ii. p. 544, foot-note. 

_Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ throw 
light on this statement? Its pages have 
always been so generously open to Irish 
subjects that I venture to offer this query. 
Surely, now that nearly a hundred years 
have elapsed since 1803, all need for secrecy 
about these documents ought to have cml 

FRANCESCA. 


Beplies. 
ST. JORDAN. 
(5* S. iii. 129 ; 9% iii. 207.) 

THERE is no doubt, as suggested by the Rev. 
C. 8S. Warp, that College Green (Bristol), the 
open space in front of the cathedral (formerly 
the abbey), represents, at any rate in part, the 
“magna area” of Leland. The open space 
undoubtedly includes or forms part of what 
was formerly known as the sanctuary. Refer- 
ences to the sanctuary (“Sanctuarium locum 
Sancti Augustini,” &c.), together with certain 
measurements, appear in ‘ Itineraria Symonis 
Simeonis et Walelmi de Worcestre,’ 1778, 
p. 188, printed from MSS. yet to be seen in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. The compiler of the printed work 
erroneously inserted “de” before the name 
Worcestre; as a matter of fact, however, 
William Wyrcestre, otherwise Worcestre, a 
fifteenth-century chronicler, was a native of 
Bristol, with which place his family had been 
long connected. 

In the “ magna area,” which is sometimes 
described in old documents respectively as 
“viridis placea” and “the grete Grene,” there 
was achapel which, long before Leland’s time, 
was known as St. Jordan’s Chapel. In a roll, 
or series of accounts of the monastic officers 
of St. Augustine’s Abbey, commencing in 
1491 and ending in 1492, among the entries 
of the offerings (oblations) made at the pyxes 
before certain images, or in the chapels Hd the 
monastery or abbey, is the following item : 
“Et de 22d. receptis de hujusmodi obla- 
tionibus provenientibus de pyxide S@ Cle- 
mentis juxta Capellam S“ Jordani in viridi 
placea ibidem.” 

Leland’s intimation that “St.” Jordan was 
“unus ex discipulis Augustini Anglorum 
Apostoli” is not supported, so far as I can 
learn, by any written evidence; we must 
therefore assume, in the absence of con- 
firmation, that it was believed in Leland’s 
time that a St. Jordan had existed contem- 
yoraneously with St. Augustine. The Rev. 
C S. Warp, in common with many others, 
has failed to discover that such a saint ever 
had an existence. What, then, is the explana- 
tion of the title of “ Saint” associated with the 
name of Jordan ? 

My theory is that the chapel was either 
built by Jordan, one of the Fitz Hardin 
family, or erected after his death as a memoria 
to him. We may, I think, safely assume that 
Leland’s statement as to the burial of “St.” 
Jordan in the “ magna area” was derived from 
an authentic source; in other words, that 
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Jordan was a real personage, and was buried 
in the “magna area.’ 

In the pedigree of the family of Robert 
Fitz Harding (‘The Lives of the Berkeleys,’ 
vol. i. p. 20) the name Jordan appears in 
connexion with at least three members of the 
family. Jordanus (Jordan) is a name which 
is frequently found in the twelfth century as 
a prefix to family names. As to the origin of 
the name see ‘N. & Q.’ 

The building of the abbey was commenced 
by Robert Fitzhardinge, Provost of Bristol, 
in 1142, and the edifice was consecrated on 
Easter Day, 1148. The religious of this 
establishment belonged to the Order of 
St. Victor, a branch of the Augustinians, who 
were associated in name with the African 
Augustine (sometimes called “the Great”). 
It is, however, not very difficult to imagine 
that in Leland’s time, or prior thereto, some- 
body had confused the two Augustines, hence 
the , Homme? as to “St.” Jordan and the English 
Augustine. 

The statement that the celebrated con- 
ference (mentioned by Bede, ‘ Hist.,’ ii. 2) 
between Augustine and the British bishops 
was holden in the open space (College Green), 
which is referred to in several county his- 
tories, rests entirely upon the assumption 
that “St.” Jordan—a mythical saint, assum- 
ing my theory to be worthy of credence— 
whom Leland writes of in connexion with 
Augustine, had a chapel dedicated to or 
named after him. 

The founder of the abbey, until a mugen. 
tively recent period, was believed to be of 
sapel descent. Leland, at the time 
he visited Bristol, found the following record, 
which he noted under the heading “ Howses 
sumtyme of Religion in Bristow ” :— 

“*Fanum Augustini, nunc 8. Trinitatis. Inscriptio 

in porta: x Henricus 2, & dominus Robertus 
filius Hardingi, filii regis Dacie, hujus Monasterii 
primi fundatores.” 
Thanks, however, must be given to Mr. A. 8S. 
Ellis, who, as the result of. his painstaking 
labours in connexion with the compilation of 
the pedigree of the family of Fitz Harding, 
has clearly proved that the founder of the 
abbey, who was a Bristol merchant, was de- 
scended from Ealdnoth, staller, or horse 
thane, under King Edward the Confessor 
(‘ The Lives of the Berkeleys,’ vol. i. p. 20). 

My notes, made many years ago, confirm the 
accuracy of the Rev. C. 8. Warp’s quotation 
from Leland as to the burial of St. Jordan. 
Inasmuch as I have no copy of Leland at hand 
for reference, I forwarded the proof of my 
reply to Mr. Warp’s query to the editor of 


‘Leland in Gloucestershire, who writes as 
follows :— 

“You will see from the enclosed np tran- 
script of Leland, which I have the pleasure of pre- 
senting you with, that he positively speaks of the 
burial of St. Jordan in the Green. The monks did 
not stick at trifles in their efforts to magnify the 
grandeur of their abbey. When they had invented 
royal parentage for Harding, it was a small matter 
to turn a Jordan Fitzhardinge into a saint and 
make him a companion of the so-called converter of 


England.” 
G. E. WEARE. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


Does the query repeated by Mr. C. 8S. Warp 
refer to ye Bee Saxony (1237)? He 
went with three companions to the village of 
Ursace in the Alps, and, on entering the inn, 
was informed by the host that he could not 
be served with food, as there were but two 
small loaves, and these the host required for 
himself. Jordanus commanded to bring them. 
He then invited the poor of the district, and 
about thirty hungry folk gathered round the 
door. The loaves were brought, and Jordanus 
served them out, first to the crowd at the 
door, then to his own companions, then to 
the host and his family, and lastly to himself. 
The legend is quoted in Brewer's ‘ Dictionary 
of Miracles.’ Grorce MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Tueatre TicKETs AND Passes (9 S. ii 
348, 416 ; iii. 58, 116).—In Wilkinson’s ‘ Lon- 
dina Illustrata’ there are figured on his page 
of “ Theatre Passes, or Tickets, of the London 
Theatres,” two tickets which require some 
explanation. 

The first is marked No. 4, and has on the 
obverse “Theatre Royal,’ with the busts of 
the king and queen; on the reverse, “For 
the Pit, 1684.” It is described in the letter- 

ress, under the heading “ a Lane 

heatre,” as “the bust of James II. and 
Maria d’Este his Queen, both looking the 
same way.” 

The second ticket is marked No. 5, and has 
on the obverse “Queen’s Theatre,” with the 

ueen’s head ; on the reverse, “For the Ist 

allerie, 1684.” In the description of this 
ticket, under the heading the “ Duke's 
Theatre,” it is stated to have been “struck 
after the accession of the duke to the throne, 
when the queen became patroness.” 

There is evidently some confusion in regard 
to these two tickets. The Duke of York did 
not succeed to the throne until 1685, on the 
death of his brother Charles II. ; consequently 
in the case of the first ticket to which I allude, 
it must be a mistake for Charles II. and his 
queen. 
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ard to the second ticket, the ques- 
tion is, What and where was the Queen’s 
Theatre? The two patent companies, the 
“ King’s Servants,” who acted at Drury Lane, 
and the “ Duke’s Company,” who acted at the 
theatre in Dorset Gardens, amalgamated in 
1682, and the united companies opened the 
season at Drury Lane Theatre on 16 Nov., 
1682, and thenceforth, as Dr. Doran says 
in his ‘Annals of the English Stage,’ “from 
1682 to 1695 there was but one theatre in 
London.” 

Can any of your readers enlighten me in 
regard to a Queen’s Theatre in 1684, or what 
authority Wilkinson can have had for saying 
that Queen Maria d’Este became patroness 
of a theatre after her husband’s accession to 
the throne, and that it was named after her? 

I can easily conceive that Wilkinson may 
have made a mistake in regard to the heads 
on these tickets ; but what was the Queen’s 
Theatre in 1684, when both the patent com- 
—_— constituted a united company at 

rury Lane, as the Theatre Royal was called 
from 1682; and how came it that this pass 
was struck ? MONTAGUE GUEsT. 

(The Dorset Garden Theatre was in 1685 called 
the Queen’s Theatre, and probably in 1684. It is 
incorrect to say that from 1682 to 1695 there was 
but one theatre in London. Dorset Garden was 
kept open by the united companies. Several 
plays—those especially that required much machi- 
nery—were produced thereat. Among the pieces 
there given were ‘ The Scornful Lady,’ 
‘Dame Dobson ; or, the Cunning Woman’ (1684), 
Otway’s ‘ Atheist’ (1684), D’Urfey’s ‘Sir Hercules 
Buffoon’ (1684), Dryden’s ‘Albion and Albanius’ 
(“with an extraordinary expense,” 1685), Tate’s 
*Cuckold’s Haven’ (1685), Mountfort’s ‘Dr. Faustus’ 
(between 1684 and 1688), ‘The Prophetess’ (con- 
verted by Betterton into an opera, 1690), Wilson’s 
Kg yal (1690), Dryden’s ‘ King Arthur’ (1691). 
In 1695 the theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
was opened. The price of the upper gallery in 
1688 was one shilling. Four shillings was the charge 
for the admission of ladies to the theatre. ] 


With 


“AN Ice” (9 §. iii. 26, 152).—According to 
Hervé and Galignani’s ‘The Picture of Paris’ 
(see fourth edition, London, Tegg, &c., 1829, 
p. 427), “it was bon-ton early in this century 
to sit [at the Café Tortoni] eating ices.” 
Dickens in one of his ‘Sketches by Boz,’ viz., 
‘Horatio Sparkins,’ relates how all the (matri- 
monial) hopes of the Maldertons were destined 
at once to melt away, “like the lemon ices at a 
Company’s dinner.” Is not the feeble hydro- 
phobic punning upon the card in a pastry- 
cook’s window, “ Water-ices and Ice-creams ” 
(“Water I sees and I screams”), already in 
its dotage? It seems reasonable to look for 
earlier instances of ices in literature than 


those yet quoted. Was not the popularization 


of cheap ices in London, among the mas: 

largely due to Italian enterprise (Gatti, &c.) 
The de Académie Frangaise’ 
(sixth edition, 1835) has already a whole 
nomenclature of glaces. At St. Petershbure, 
and probably elsewhere in Russia, the moro- 
jenik or ice-monger, with his large heavy tub 
of assorted ices balanced jauntily on his 
sturdy head, has long been an institution at 
mya summer out-of-door gatherings, but 
1e is gradually being driven from the field 
by the more pretentious, if hardly more 
wholesome vendor with gaily-painted box- 
barrow of confectioner’s ices. H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


ENGLISH RooM-PANELLING (9 S. iii. 265).— 
The simplest gave place to those that have 
mouldings of separate wood, which are nearly 
all under a century old. I cannot tell when 
doorways without rebates were most abun- 
dant. nerally all medizval doorways have 
them, and the outer arch is of one or two seg- 
ments, with centres far below the springing. 
Elliptic arches were never used, nor yet 
“straight-sided Tudor” ones. These latter 
are a purely recent blunder. The term Tudor 
applied to depressed pointed arches is mis- 
leading. The four-centred ones are absent, 
I believe, from all continental Europe. They 
are confined to Asia and the British Isles. 
But they appear here as early as any pointed 
ones. The oldest I know is the vaulting of 
the chancel of Easton Church, near Win- 
chester. Then comes that of the choir of the 
Temple Church ; and not much later that of 
the eastern chapel at St. Alban’s. In Asia 
the three-centred form was more frequent, as 
the windows of the Dome of the Rock, Jeru- 
salem. In Winchester Cathedral nave both 
the main vaulting and aisle arches take this 
form; but the west porches are four-centred, 
and from 1400 this superseded every other 
for English gateways, afterward doors, and 
finally windows. E GARBETT. 


No. 4 came into use in Evelyn’s time. He 
— of it (deal painted) in the ‘ Diary,’ but 
chapter and verse cannot now be hunted up. 
There is variety in this panelling. The panel 
is not always “on same plane as framework.” 
It is a delightful surrounding—this panelling 
—if you hit on good colours. The writer 
knows, having “ kept” all his college time in 
rooms so panelled, and now dwelling in a 
house fitted up in like manner. Possibly 
some may doubt about the importation of deal 
(“ Baltic” it is) so early as Stuart times. It 
was brought to Weymouth, and so were “ blew 
slatts,” long before. In the late seventeenth- 
century house above mentioned every chip of 
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wood, from great beams to spirally turned 

balusters and a finely carved over-mantel, is 

“ Baltic.” Why, it is wondered, is not the 

very pleasant “linen panelling” included in 

the query? J. Moute. 
Dorchester. 


CHINESE PUNISHMENTS (9 §. ii. 27, 214, 
513).—If Mr. ANDREWS will make a pilgrimage 
to “the cross galleries” behind the Imperial 
Institute he will find, in the South Kensington 
Museum collections there exhibited, a large 
Chinese picture of the Deity presiding over 
the torments of the damned. Although the 
work purports to be a representation of 
divine judgment, it is evidently free from 
idealization, and figures the earthly tortures 
with which the artist was conversant. No 
single mind can have invented so many 
horrors. As a supplement to the picture 
I commend to Mr. ANDREWs’s notice the 
account of a series of executions in China 
which occurs in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. xvi. p. 54. This paper 
is, however, without illustrations. 

Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Lorp Lytron anp Ezra S. iii. 
165).—I cannot find the Italian form of the 
proverb to which Lord Lytton refers in 
‘Money,’ but in a small work entitled ‘ Book 
of Table-Talk’ (1847), vol. i. p. 216, I find 
given as a proverb used by the Egyptians, 
‘If I were to trade in winding-sheets, no one 
would die.” This they put into the mouth of 
an unlucky man. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


“No GREAT SHAKES” §. iii. 169, 277).— 
This phrase occurs in a letter from Lord 
Byron to John Murray, under date Ravenna, 
28 Sept., 1820, “‘So it can be no great shakes.” 
He is speaking of his own brain-child ‘Marino 
Faliero.’ Thomas Moore, too, uses the phrase 
in his lampoon on Leigh Hunt, provoked by 
Hunt’s disparaging ‘Lord Byron and his 
Contemporaries.’ In the lampoon Byron 
Squvee as a lion and Hunt as a puppy-dog, 
who, after having been indiscreetly edinitted 
to intimacy with the lion, thought “that the 
lion was no such great shakes after all.” 
Touching the etymology of “shakes,” I dare 
the audacious suggestion that it may perhaps 
turn out to be a slight corruption of the 
German noun Schatz= treasure. 

Puiuip Kent. 


It has been suggested that this expression 
has probably arisen from dice-play. If this 
be so, then we can find a fellow-phrase in 


“T will do it in two shakes,” or, “in a brace 
of shakes,” that is, in a moment. This Mr. 
Wallace, in ‘Popular Sayings Dissected, 
opines is an allusion to the shaking of a 
dice-box ; but what say our Transatlantic 
brethren? In the States the phrase has, I 
believe, no little vogue. I see by the ‘Slan 

Dictionary,’ where “no great shakes” is sai 

to be equivalent to a bad bargain, that the 
expression “a fair shake” is a fair trade 
or a good bargain. Mr. W. 8. Walsh in his 
‘Handy Book of Literary Curiosities’ notices 
the phrase, —s it as “an expression of 
disapproval,” probably originating in the cur- 
rent belief that character can be estimated 
by the manner of hand-shaking. Another 
explanation is that the phrase is an allusion 
to the practice of shaking walnut trees to 
dislodge the fruit, so that where the crop of 
walnuts is scanty there will be “no great 
shakes.” Mr. Walsh is an American, and his 
explanations are at least original. Whether 
he hits the mean must remain an open 
question; but I must say that the first 
explanation seems wide of the mark. This 
character from hand-shaking is quite a 
modern cult—some good people nowadays 
seem to have a mania for discerning character 
in almost everything relating to the person— 
which the expression antedates. At least, 
such is my impression ; but like most mortals 
I am not of the infallible. C. P. Hate. 


WALLER (9* §. iii. 165).—-I was much pleased 
by reading Mr. YARDLEY’s short appreciation 
of Waller. To Waller may be applied what 
De Quincey said of Donne, “a man not appre- 
ciated.” But while “Go, lovely rose,” is, con- 
sensu omnium, his finest lyric, as an admirer 
of Waller I could scarcely subscribe to the 
opinion that this alone has kept his memory 
green. There are many “one-poem men” in 
the language, but Waller is not one of the 
number. The song “To Flavia: ’Tis not thy 
beauty,” &c., makes a good second, and the 
“girdle” verses have been much admired. 
ss Ph yllis, why should we delay?” is another 
fine lyric. From Waller half a dozen lyrics, 
at least, could be selected, which, notwith- 
standing all our advance in lyric poetry, 
would yet be among the best short poems in 
any anthology. Tuomas AULD. 


“THe FrRENCHMAN” (9 §. iii. 287).— 
Christian Rimminick was of Swiss extraction, 
and was a well-known Echo seller in the 
Strand and Fleet Street. He lived in Chapel 
Court, Clement’s Inn Passage, where he died 
(? 1898) at the age of seventy-eight. He sat 
as an artist’s model, and a portrait of him is 
said to exist at the Savage Club; another 
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woodcut portrait appeared in the Roundabout, | 
a weekly journal which faithfully reproduced | 
many of the interesting London characters in 
the middle of the eighties. He was locked up 
as a beggar in 1881, but owing to public 
interest was released, and presented with a 
sum of money as a recompense. He was sup- 

to be wealthy, but no evidence of this 
was forthcoming at his death. 

C. Davies SHERBORN. 


The old Frenchman’s name was Christian 
Rimminick, and he was in reality, I believe, a | 
Swiss. He sold papers at night, and in the | 
daytime served as an artist’s model. His face | 
was recognizable in many scenes of Eastern 
life exhibited on the walls of Burlington | 
House and at other galleries. 

HotpeN MacMIcHAEL. 


Horace WALPOLE AND HIS EpiTors §. 
xi. 346, 492 ; xii. 104, 290, 414, 493; 9 §S. i. 
91; ii. 75, 332, 531; iii. 54, 131, 257).—In a 
letter to Conway, dated 27 May, 1745 (Cun- 
ningham’s edition, vol. i. p. 364), Walpole 
remarks in reference to the recent battle of 
Fontenoy :— 

“Tf you are all acting up to the strictest rules 
of war and chivalry in Flanders, we are not less 
scrupulous on this side the water in fulfilling all 
the duties of the same order. The day the young 
volunteer departed for the army (unluckily, indeed, 
it was after the battle), his tender mother Sisy- 
pambis, and the beautiful Statira, a lady 

own in your history by the name of Artemisia, 
from her cutting off her hair on your absence, were 
so afflicted and so inseparable that they made a 
party together to Mr. Graham’s......to be blooded.” 


This letter was first printed in the fifth 
volume of the quarto edition of the ‘Works 
of Lord Orford ’ (1798), edited by Miss Berry. 
In this edition two explanatory notes of 
Horace Walpole’s are appended to the pas- 
sage quoted above. The first note establishes 
the identity of the young volunteer with 
“George, afterwards Marquis Townshend ”; 
the second states that Mr. Graham was “a 
celebrated apothecary in Pall Mall.” The 
passage appears (with the same two notes) in 
the ‘ Private Correspondence’ of Horace Wal- 
pole (London, 4 vols., 1820). In the first 
“collected” edition of the ‘ Letters,’ edited 
by Wright (London, 6 vols., 1840), a fresh 
note is added, with a view to establish the 
identity of “Sisygambis” and “Statira.” It 
is stated that they were respectively “ Ethel- 
reda Harrison, Viscountess Townshend, and 
her daughter the Hon. Audrey Townshend, 
afterwards married to Robert Orme, Esq.” 
The former identification is obvious nena. 
The identification of Miss Townshend, how- 
ever, appears more than doubtful, as there is 


no evidence to show that she had any special 
regard for Conway, as the “Statira” men- 


|tioned by Walpole evidently had. On the 


other hand, it seems likely that “Statira” 
stands for Lady Caroline Fitzroy (afterwards 
Countess of Harrington), between whom and 
Conway, on Walpole’s own showing, an 
affection formerly existed (see vol. i. p. 95; 
vol. viii. p. 484). In support of this identi- 
fication it may be noted, (1) that in the earlier 

rt of the letter now under consideration 
Valpole compares Conway to Orondates—a 
Scythian rince who figures in a romance of 
Calprenéde as the lover of Statira ; (2) that 
“Statira” is subsequently referred to (in the 
same letter) as “evidently descended from a 
line of monarchs,” a description which is 
accurate in the case of Lady Caroline Fitzroy, 
who was a great-granddaughter of Charles |. 

Owing to Wright’s failure to distinguish 
this note from those of Walpole in his “ col- 
lected ” edition (vol. ii. p. 36), and owing to 
Cunningham’s not having consulted the 
quarto edition (in which this note does not 
appear), it now figures incorrectly in Cun- 
ningham’s edition as Walpole’s own note. 

In a letter to Sir Horace Mann, dated 
4 Jan., 1745 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. i. 

. 337), Horace Walpole writes, “You will 
eine heard of Marshal Belleisle’s being made 
a prisoner at Hanover,” &c. In the first series 
of ‘ Letters’ to Sir Horace Mann, edited b 
Lord Dover (London, 3 vols., 1833), in whic 
this letter was first printed, no note on this 
incident is given. In Wright’s “collected” 
edition (London, 6 vols., 1840) there is a note 
detailing the capture as follows :— 

* Belleisle and his brother, who had been sent by 
the King of France on a mission to the King of 
Prussia, were detained, while changing horses, at 
Elbengerode, and from thence conveyed to England, 
where, refusing to give their parole in the mode it 
was required, they were confined in Windsor 
Castle.” 
Wright has given no indication of the source 
of this note, and therefore, according to his 
a referred to above, it is presumably 

alpole’s own. Cunningham consequently, 
without examination, accepts it as Walpole’s, 
whose name he appends to it in his edition. 
As a matter of fact, Wright’s note is little 
more than a quotation from Mahon’s ‘ History 
of England,’ as is obvious from the following 
extract :— 

“This year England obtained, as captives, the two 
prinet I promoters of the war, the Mareschal de 

llisle and his brother. They had been sent in the 
autumn, by the King of France, on a mission to the 
King of Prussia, but stopping to change horses at 
Elbingerode, a village of the Electorate of Hanover, 
were detained by the magistrates. From thence 
they were conveyed to England, and, refusing to 
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give their parole in the mode it was required, were 
confined for security in Windsor Castle.” —Ed. 1856, 
vol. iii. pp. 182-3. 

Thus, through the combined carelessness of 
bean. and Cunningham, we get the absurd 
result that Walpole is made responsible for a 
passage from a nineteenth-century historian. 

In a letter to Mann of 14 Jan., 1745, George 
Townshend is mentioned, and is identified in 
edition (vol. i. p. 339), in a note 
to which Walpole’s name is appended. This 
note, however, appears in the first edition of 
the ‘Letters’ to Mann (London, 3 vols., 1833) 
with the initial * D.” affixed, showing that it 
was by the editor, Lord Dover, and not by 
Horace Walpole. 

In a letter to Montagu of 25 May, 1745 
(Cunningham’s edition, vol. i. p. 363), Walpole 
mentions an inmate of Englefield Green 
(Sir Edward Walpole’s residence), one Dr. 
Thirlby. A note on this reference to Thirlby 
is given by Cunningham. The history of this 


peared in Lord Dover's edition of the ‘Letters’ 
to Mann (London, 3 vols., 1833), in its proper 
lace as a note by Walpole on a letter to 
Mann of 22 Dec., 1750. In the “collected” 
edition of 1840 it was transferred by Wright 
to its present position at the foot of the 
letter to Montagu of 25 May, 1745. Wright | 
added on his own account the remark that 
Thirlby “died a martyr to intemperance, 
in 1751, in his sixty-first year,” as well as a 
quotation from Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes.’ 
Cunningham accepted the note as belonging 
to the earlier letter (to Montagu), and re- 
tained Wright’s quotation from the ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ but he dispensed with the com- 
ment on Thirlby’s intemperance, and trans- 
ferred the date of his death (which, it may be | 

mentioned, is wrongly given as 1751 ins 

of 1753) to Walpole’s portion of the note. 
HeLen ToynsBee. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


note may be traced as follows. It first 4 


Prinknash, pronounced Prinidge, a rs 
in deeds as 
1121 the Abbot of Gloucester, describing the 
boundaries of lands in Buckholt belonging 
to the abbey and to Elias de Giffard and Pain 
Fitz-John and others, writes: “Et inter | 
Regem et Elgarum de K ynemeresburia [ Kims- | 
bury] et nos de Prinkenesse, usque ad fagum 
ubi latro pependit” (‘ Hist. et Cartularium 


Monast. Glouc.,’ vol. i. 205). Leland preserves | 
this spelling. Mrs. ToynBee would find the | 


distance from Painshill, «¢. Paganhill or 
Pakenhill, further than she describes. Pains- 
wick is the place situated at the distance 
mentioned by her, unless she intended Pains- 
wick Hill, known by the country-folk here- 


abouts as the Castles or the Beacon ; but that 
is not known as Painshill, I think. 
Sr. Crarr Bappecey. 
Painswick, Gloucestershire. 


‘La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe’ is the title 
of a story in the French translation of Boe- 
caccio’s ‘Decameron.’ La Fontaine, who 
tells many old tales, may also have told 
this one; but it is right to point out the 
original. That Walpole was referring to 
Boccavcio’s tale is certain ; for the betrothed 
of the Roi de Garbe was shipwrecked, and 
was forced to become the mistress of a dozen 
men at least before she reached the arms of 
the king, who knew nothing about her 
adventures. E. YARDLEY. 

In ‘La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe’ La Fontaine 
acknowledges obligation, without saying to whom. 
He says: “ Je me suis écarté de mon original......J’ai 
suivi mon auteur en deux points seulement.”] 


Barciay’s ‘ArRGENTS’ (9 S. ii. 428, 538).— 
For some, but not at all a full account of the 
‘Argenis,’ see Dunlop’s ‘ History of Fiction.’ 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 


‘Tue RomaNno-British City oF SILCHESTER’ 
(9 §. iii. 100, 177, 256).—Commenting upon 
my monograph—* The Romano-British City 
of Silchester’—and my suggested derivation 
of the place-name, Mr. Harrison has dis- 
regarded the widely divergent and almost 
antithetical significations of the Saxon word 
ceaster. The term was employed indifferently 
to denote a city or a fort, and, in some dis- 
tricts, simply an inhabited or occupied en- 
closure. A ceaster, therefore, does not always 
imply the existence of an aggregation of 
dwellings. 

The ~ jectival prefix to a place-name which 
the Saxons would employ would be a term 
that would qualify the substantival element 
in a manner that would define and identify 
the site and distinguish it from other more 
or less similar sites—a term that would dis- 
tinguish a ceaster they found in one district 
from ceasters in other districts. If, therefore, 
the Saxons found the ceaster (city, fort, or 
enclosure) of North Hampshire covered with 
dwellings, it is extremely probable that they 
would define the place by a term descriptive 
of that condition which must have been the 
most notable physical feature of the site—an 
element of environment which marked the 
north of Hampshire ceaster as different from 
many other ceasters. 

As they have in their language the word sel, 
meaning a dwelling-house, I suggested that 
the Saxons called the place Selceaster—the 
dwelling-house ceaster, in consequence of the 


| quite abnormal number of houses within the 
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city walls (as disclosed by the excavations on 
the site), a larger number, by far, than has 
been found on any other Roman site in Britain. 
Perhaps I may quote from my book that 

“a term more appropriate than se/, to qualify this 
chester of mansions and palaces and dwellings, coul 
not have been devised.” 

Mr. Harrison states :— 

“ As in the case of most of the other chesters and 

cesters in this country, the first element of Silchester 
is beyond all reasonable doubt a relic of Celtic 
nomenclature.” 
Doubtless many place-names with chester as 
the substantival element have a Celtic prefix, 
but the only other place-name cited by Mr. 
Harrison of which chester is an element is 
Woodchester, the prefix of which is certainly 
Saxon—not Celtic—and a Saxon prefix to the 
Saxon chester is not exceptional. Mr. Harrt- 
son cites Woodchester as a place-name iden- 
tical with Silchester in signification—each 
meaning the chester in the wood. I will em- 
ploy the same name Woodchester as illustra- 
tive of the identity (not of signification but) 
of the process of the naming of the two places. 
The Saxons, finding a chester in a wood in 
Gloucestershire, defined it as the wood chester 
from wudu, a word in their own language 
meaning a collection of growing trees. Find- 
ing a chester in Hampshire covered with 
dwelling-houses, the Saxons defined it as the 
dwelling-house chester ; in their own language 
sel ceaster, sel meaning a dwelling-house. 

Mr. Harrison’s other comment—that re- 
lative to my statement “ Not a single Roman 
place-name has survived” — would, treated 
exhaustively, occupy too much of your space; 
but I may explain that I did not, when 
making the statement, overlook the neigh- 
bouring Speen and its Roman name Spine. 
I was inclined to cite Speen as a possible 
exception—a possible survival—but as I had 
much information (though as yet incomplete) 
which seemed to point to a Saxon derivation 
of the name Speen, I was impelled to regard 
Spine as a Roman place-name that had gone 
the way of all others. FREDERICK Davis. 

Palace Chambers, Westminster. 


“WoRLD WITHOUT END” (9 §. ii. 525).— 
Might I supplement Mr. Lywny’s note on the 
foregoing ? Sam aware it is only reslaying the 
slain to show up the philological iniquities of 
the early translators of the A.V. With respect 
to the noun D> alone, quite a batch of 
anomalies might be produced without any 
difficulty ; but with regard to the cita- 
tions from Psalm xlv. 7 (not 17, as printed 
at the above reference) and Isa. xlv. 17, 
Coverdale’s transcription is most unscien- 


can 


tific ; Wycliffe’s is not much happier; the 
Douay (which Kitto adheres to in the Psalms 
and rejects for Coverdale’s in Isaiah) is 
clearer in rendering, neater in expression, 
yet not quite perfect. I doubt much whether 
ssibly be improved upon in the 
vernacular ; all others seem cumbrous beside 
it. Benisch apparently consulted Gesenius, 
nants at any rate to accuracy. 

The confusion has arisen from yo ange 
tion of the proper signification of Oulom, pl. 
Oulamim, pl. gen. Oulmi. It is used in four 
separate senses in epee: (1) world, (2) 
time past, (3) period of time, (4) eternity. 
No. 1 is sparsely, No. 4 is abundantly ex- 
emplified there. “Binnu yemmi oulom” is 
an example of No. 2; “ayved oulom ” of No.3; 
“achuzass oulom” of No. 4. No. 4 is mostly 
found conjointly with ahd = eternity, in whic 
case its application should never be in doubt 
by any one. Therefore a literal and not less 
beautiful rendering of Ps. xlv. 7 would be, 
“Thy throne, O God, is from eternity to 
eternity,” using No. 4 sense, and of Jsa. xlv. 
17 would be, “as long as the ages of eternity 
shall be,” using No. 3 sense. 

M. L. BRestar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


Brncuam Armoriat (9" §. iii. 48)—What 
authority has T. W. C. for the existence of a 
“village of Bingham in Dorset”? Hutchins’s 
‘History of Dorset’ knoweth it not. There 
is Bingham’s Melcombe, a charming manor- 
house. It is, however, Bingham’s no more. 
It was sold out of the family a few years ago, 
after being Bingham’s for six hundred years. 
And there are “ Bingham’s Lands” in Map- 
powder parish and else vhere, perhaps, but 
no village named Bingham in the county, as 
far as “ we Do’set” ever heard. 

H. J. Moure. 

Dorchester. 


The family of Bingham were thought to be 
of Saxon origin, but now they are considered 
to be descended from De Binsli (from Binsli 
or Binly, near Neuchatel in Normandy). 
Roger de Busliasco, circa 1086, held the 
honour of Tickhill, also held Sutton, co. 
Somerset, from Roger de Arundel, and one 
of his lordships was Bingham, co. Notts. 
The elder branch ended with Idonea, who 
married Robert de Vipont, and carried the 
Tickhill estate into that family. A younger 
branch then held Bingham, and about the 
year 1166 John de Bingham witnessed various 
charters, and from that period the family 
assumed that designation. The lordship of 
Bingham was forfeited soon after 1199. From 
John descended Robert, Bishop of Salisbury, 
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and the Earls of Lucan. I fail to see the simi- 
larity between the Bingham and Butler crests, 
and can find no connexion with the Le Gros- 
veneur family. JouN RADCLIFFE. 


Mackenzie (9 S. ii. 408, 494).—This name 
is really Mac Kennie (Mac Kenneth), but no 
Lowlander seems ever to treat the ante- 

nultimate letter other than as z Is not 
Menzies often thus pronounced by educated 
people in Scotland, and alternatively Ming-is, 
not Mengies? J. D. 


Occasionally this name seems to have been 
ronounced, either provincially or locally, 
Mackenyie, as the following quotations may 
show. The boys at Edinburgh used to go up 
to the mausoleum of Sir George Mackenzie, 
in the Greyfriars Churchyard, and call at the 
keyhole :— 
Bluidy Mackenyie, come oot if ye daur, 
Lift the sneck, and draw the bar! 
In ‘ Wandering Willie's Tale’ in ‘ Redgaunt- 
let,’ consiiesel by Dean Stanley one of the 
most graphic scenes in the Waverley Novels, 
we read :— 

“There was the Bluidy Advocate MacKenyie, 
who for his worldly wit and wisdom had been to 
the rest as a god.”—Letter Eleventh. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


NAME AND Composer OF Sone iii. 
128, 213).—The following song was published 
by Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street: “Re- 
member or Forget. Words and music by 
Hamilton Aidé.” Probably the words were 
written in imitation of Christina Rossetti’s 
‘Song.’ The latter could be sung to the 
music of the former. Rospert PIERPOINT. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Royat Roaps to KNowLepce S. iii. 
263).—Proclus Diadochus (so called as being 
considered by his admirers the successor of 
Plato) was born A D. 412 and died 485. The 
poems to which Mr. Butter refers will be 
‘ound in the second book of the prologue to 
his commentary on the first book of Euclid 
(chap. iv. in ‘Thomas Taylor’s translation), 
where we read (Friedlein’s edition, published 
at Leipzig in 1873, p. 68) :— 

yéyove 58 obros [i.¢., Euclid] 6 dvip rot 
mpwrov IIroAcuaiov’ Kai yap 6 
émiBalov xai te TpwTyY Tov 
EvxAcidov, kai pévroe xai daciv ore Tro- 
Tore adrév, ci tis 
yewperpiav 650s cvvropwrépa THs 
éxi yewperpiav, 


But surely this is not contradictory to 
the explanation of the — in the 
‘Century Dictionary,’ since Euclid probably 
intended to refer to such short or direct cntg 
in material roads, and to inform the king 
that he must not expect anything similar in 
the study of geometry. The late Dr. Cobham 
Brewer mentions the anecdote in his ‘Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable,’ but perhaps 
Whitney wished to save space. 

W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Aspipistra (9 §. iii. 248).— Wittstein 
(‘ Etymologisch - botanisches Handwérter- 
buch’) says from (Schild) und dorpov 
(Stern, Bild, Abbild), d. h. Schildahnlich, in 
Bezug auf die Narbe.” Ker-Gawler, who 
introduced the name (‘Botanical Register,’ 
1822, plate 628), gives no derivation, but the 
comments upon the form of the gynzeceum 
he adds to his technical description seem to 
confirm Wittstein’s suggestion. He says, 
“The pistillum reminds us of a mushroom 
in miniature,” and he refers to “the large 
umbrella-shaped stigma”; here we have an 
explanation of the first element in the name, 
and the star-like shape of the flower in the 
figure satisfies the second element. At the 
same time Ker-Gawler supplies a clue to 
the train of thought that determined the 
name by his remark, “ We ure indebted to 
Mr. Brown for the suggestion of its affinity 
with Tupistra, a genus established some 
years ago by ourselves.” This latter genus 
is described in Curtis’s Botanieal Magazine, 
1814, plate 1655, and the star-like outline of 
the whole flower and the top of its style 
sufficiently warrants its name. In describ- 
ing Tupistra Ker-Gawler says nothing about 
the derivation of the word, but speaks of the 
species which is the basis of the genus as the 
Amboyna Tupistra. Wittstein curiously mis- 
interprets this, and states (/.c., p. 908) as the 
etymology of Tupistra, “ Name des Gewiichses 
auf Amboyna.” SENGA. 


From Greek dowidcoy, a little shield, dimin. 
of aozis, a shield, which the involucres of 
this tribe of ferns resemble. W. T. Lyny. 

Blackheath. 


Masséwa iii. 188).—With regard to 
Benjamin Disraeli’s statement that Masséna 
and the most famous of the French marshals 
were Jews (vide ‘Coningsby,’ p. 250, new 
edition, Longmans, Green & Co., 1879), I may 
be permitted to direct attention to the fact 
that, in his reflection on the number of per- 
sons of Italian origin who have played — 
minent parts in France, Capt. the 
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Denis Bingham, in his interesting ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Paris’ (Chapman & Hall, 1896), refers 
to Masséna as one of the sixteen marshals 
of France who were Italians (vide vol. ii. 

. 281); and in his allusion to the Jews who 
Eaae formed alliances with the aristocracy 
of the First Empire, Capt. Bingham does not 
even hint that the Duke de Rivoli was of 
the Hebrew race :— 

“T read the other day in the Figaro that the 
Duchess of Rivoli, née Heine-Furtado, has been 
safely delivered of a son. This event has a great 
Sally importance, since the Duchess had up to the 

resent’ given birth to daughters only. e male 
heir who has now been born will therefore save 
from extinction the titles of Prince of Essling and 
Duke of Rivoli [bestowed by the great Napoleon on 
peeastnn) A curious detail with regard to this 
birth. he daughter of Madame Heine-Furtado, 
now Duchess of Rivoli, had two sons by her first 
marriage, one of whom will be Prince de la Mos- 
kowa, and the other Duc d’Elchingen. Thus 
through her will be perpetuated four of the most 
brilliant titles of the Empire. Vol. ii. p. 286. 

With reference to the subject of Italians 
in La Belle France, it may be remarked 
that the author of ‘The Marriages of the 
Bonapartes’ (Longmans, Green & Co., 1881) 
on investigation found that Charlemagne, who 
paid three visits to Rome, on each occasion 
returned to France bringing with him Italian 

rofessors. Charles VIII. followed in the 
‘ootsteps of Charlemagne. Francis I. en- 
couraged Italians in his Court, and among 
them Benvenuto Cellini. With Catherine 
de Médicis, who built the Tuileries, and 
with Mary de Médicis, crowds of Italians 
flocked into France—foremost among them 
Julius Mazarin. 

In every branch of art they were promi- 


*nent. Lulli founded the French opera, and 


Goldoni taught the French how to act. 
Bellini, Piccini, and Rossini all lived in 
France. Louis XIV. not only attached 
Italian artists to France, but gave pensions 
to some who remained in their own country. 
Many other great names might be mentioned, 
such as those of Mirabeau and the Bonapartes 
in recent times. Henry Geratp Hope. 

Clapham, 8.W. 

Mr. J. K. Hosmer, in his work ‘The Jews’ 
(1889, p. 236), says :— 

“The most distinguished soldier of Hebrew de- 
scent was probably Marshal Massénah, whose real 
name is said to have been Manasseh, the warrior 
whom Napoleon called ‘the favourite child of 
victory.’” 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


“Srook ” (9 S. iii. 206).—Mr. Bayne does 


equivalent shock used in Lincolnshire except 
by a few persons who had acquired the bad 
habit of “talking fine.” I believe it is the 
usual word throughout a great part of the 
north of England. Mr. Cordeaux, in his 
‘Birds of the Humber,’ uses it. He says of 
the whinchats :— 

‘*They may be seen in small family parties, half 
a dozen together, perched on stooks of corn.” —P. 30. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Mr. Bayne says this is “ what is called in 
England a ‘shock.’” In the Midlands, how- 
ever, and [ think I may say in the north of 
England, stook is much more common than 
shock. The Midland pronunciation is stouk, 


which perhaps indicates the origin of the 
word, for I see Nuttall connects it with 


Ger. Stauch. Prof. Blackie ought to have 
remembered Hood’s ‘ Ruth’ :— 
Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks. 


The word stac is used with a similar 
meaning in Welsh in the Tanad Valley, in 
the counties of Montgomery and Denbigh 
Stac, pl. stactau, pronounced stackia, stacio= 
to stack. It means, as in Mr. Bayne’s note, 
a cluster of four, sometimes six, sheaves of 
wheat or oats set up against each other to 
dry in the field. It is undoubtedly an English 
word, introduced into the Welsh of the 
district by its proximity to Shropshire, or 
rather to the English part of the province of 
Powis. The spoken Welsh of Montgomery- 
shire is full of such words. They are evidently 
not of Welsh origin, and are found with a 
similar meaning in the English spoken in the 
neighbouring districts. B. Jones. 


Called by Devonshire peasantry stitch, 
which word seems as if derived from a 
common source with those named by Mr. 
BAYNE. Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I. 

Teignmouth. 


Humpurey, Duke or Groucester (9 §. 
iii. 264).—Medizval poisons appear to have 
had very curious and mysterious properties. 
That employed by Maude Carew in this 
case is an instance in point. However 
eegenny the poisoning of the duke is de- 
scribed, I venture to say that the story, as 
told, cannot possibly be true. Mr. ELListon, 
to be sure, does not profess any = a 3 


Arurncton (9 §S. iii. 269).—Canon Isaac 
Taylor, in his ‘Words and Places,’ says that 


not seem to be aware that stook is an English | the family of the Harlings (whose deeds are 


as well as a Scottish word. I never heard its | chronicled in ‘The Traveller's Song’ along 
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with those of the Myrgings, ata later time 
familiar to us as the Merovingian dynasty of 
France) is met with at Harling, in Norfolk 
and in Kent, and at Harlington, in Bedford- 
shire and Middlesex. It was from Harling- 
ton in the latter county that the Earl of 
Arlington of the Cabal Ministry took his title. 
A. R. Baytey. 


ConsuGaL Ricuts or Rrres (7 xi. 383 ; 
xii. 76).—This question was discussed /oc. cit., 
but without any conclusive result. As a 
further contribution to the subject I send 
you the following from the Daily Advertiser, 
5 Nov., 1772 :— 

**On Tuesday a Motion was made in the Court of 
Chancery to quash a Writ of Excommunicatione 
capiendo, which had been issued against a Person 
for Non-Performance of Conjugal Rites. The 
Ground on which the motion was made, was, its 
not being one of the Causes particularly named in 
the Act of the 5th of Elizabeth ; on which the Lord 
Chancellor remarked, that many a eT would 
be glad if every Cause not mentioned in that Act 
could not be prosecuted by the Spiritual Court as 
Tythes are not one; but he was of Opinion, on the 
Cursitor’s receiving the Bishop's Significavit, he 
did his Duty in making out the Writ, and as 
he thought the Cursitor unjustly complained of, 
he should give him the Costs of the Motion, which 
the Cursitor declined accepting.” 

The case also forms the subject of a letter 
to the London Evening Post, 26 Nov., 1772, 
p. 1, col. 4. 

I may also cite the following from ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ book iv. ll. 742-3 :— 

Nor Eve the rites 
Mysterious of connubial love refus’d. 

Perhaps some of your legal readers will 
look into the matter and give us the benefit 
of their researches. The ‘H.E.D.,.’ under 
‘Conjugal,’ merely gives an extract from 
Wharton's ‘Law Dictionary,’ defining “ con- 
jugal rights.” 


Scrmanski (9 §. iii. 169)—In Zachary 
Grey’s editions of ‘ Hudibras’ is the following 
note to Part I. canto ii. 271 :-- 

“Scrimansky......probably a noted bear in those 
times, to whose name a Polish or Cossack termina- 
tion of sky is given. Sometimes the names of their 
keepers are given them.” 

Reference is made to “George Stone the 
Bear” in Cowley’s ‘ Widow of Watling Street,’ 
Act ITI. James Hooper. 


A note in Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ edited by 
Henry G. Bohn, p. 52, says Scrimansky refers 
to “some favourite bear, perhaps, or a cari- 
catured Russian name.” 

JoHN RaDcuirFe. 

Cocan: Barry: Rocue (9 §. ii. 448 ; iii. 
274).—There is a fair account of the Cogans, 


lords of Bampton (not Brampton), in ‘The 
Note-Book of Tristram Risdon,’ 1897 (edited 
by Mr. H. G. Porter and myself), p.70. The 
barony of Bampton passed from Bampton 
through Painell to Cogan, and so to the Fitz- 
warrens. JAMES DALLAS. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A History of the Colonization of Africa by Alien 
Races. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, K.C.B. (Cam 
bridge, University Press.) 

To the ‘‘ Cambridge Historical Series” Sir Harry H. 

Johnston has contributed an excellent work upon 

a subject of active and immediate interest. In some 

of the events with which he deals Sir Harry has had 

a share, and his name is numbered among those 

who have participated in the shaping or consolida- 

tion of our African empire. Not wholly a gratifying 
book for Englishmen to read is that he has written, 
seeing that it is a record of neglected opportunities, 
cowardly councils, and shifty policy. It is not, how- 
ever, wholly, or even mainly, with ourselves that 
he deals, and in instances other than our own proofs 
of mismanagement and unwisdom are also abun- 
dant. After a bright and well-written chapter upon 
the origin of African man, and upon Malay and 

Mohammedan invaders, Moorish conquests in Ni- 

geria, Arab settlements on the Zanzibar coast, &c., 

our author begins with the Portuguese in Africa. 

Little is said concerning the Spaniards on the Black 

Continent. Occupied with her dreams of enipire in 

the West, Spain paid but little attention to the 

country lying at her gates, and at the close of the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, when religious 
persecution had done its worst, Spain, in the midst 
of a renascent Europe, lay torpid and dead. Five 
pages are accordingly sufficient for Spanish dealing 
with Africa. The Dutch, the French, the British, 
and the German have their separate chapters, as 
have the Belgian and the Italian, other chapters 
being devoted to “‘Christian Missions,” ‘‘ The Slave 

fe,” and ‘‘Great Explorers,” from Herodotus to 

Mr. H.Cavendish. Sir Harry speaks of missionaries 
as a high-minded order of men, “acting nearly 
always from noble and unselfish motives.” It is 
impossible to indicate the points of interest which 
rise in dealing with this admirable volume. We 
may only state that it appeals equally to the general 
reader who seeks to obtain a coup dail of the state 
of affairs in Africa and the politician who strives to 
fathom our duties and responsibilities. The volume 
is illustrated with useful maps. 


History of Scotland.—Vol. I. To the Accession oy 
Mary Stewart. By P. Hume Brown, LL.D. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

To the “Cambridge Historical Series” also Dr. Hume 

Brown has contributed a useful and trustworthy 

history of Scotland, which, to use a phrase once in 

high favour, but now discredited, “‘supplies a want.” 

Before the appearance of the present work there 

was no compendious history of Scotland which, 

while sapplying a consecutive narrative of events, 
traced the processes by which various conflicting 
elements were consolidated into the Scottish people 
of to-day. For several reasons a new _ history, 
such as the present, was demanded. Since the 
appearance of the histories of John Hill Burton and 
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Dr. Skene much new information, some of it modify- 
ing conclusions previously accepted, has come to 
light. This first instalment of the history ends with 
the accession of Mary Stewart. It is written with 
much vivacity, and gives an animated account of 
the turbulent proceedings and varied experiences 
which make Scottish history during Stewart times 
the most picturesque and romantic in Europe. Not 
easy is it to conceive a compendium at once more 
serviceable and more readable than is presented. 
At the same time, we are occasionally puzzled with 
our author’s attitude towards the events he depicts. 
In 1445 the Earl of Crawford, Sir James Living- 
stone, and the Ogilvies broke into the diocese of 
St. Andrews and retired with their booty. For 
this James Kennedy, the bishop, excommunicated 
them, laying under interdict every place where they 
were harboured. Dr. Brown continues, “ Exactly 
one year had elapsed from the day of the harrying 
of the bishop’s territory when the judgment of 
Heaven overtook the chief offender.” Is this seri- 
ously meant? If every death in a foray or a feud 
was a judgment, the hands of Providence can seldom 
have rested. Again, it is said of Louis XI. of 
France that when the Scottish king’s brother 
Albany took refuge in France, Louis, * taking pity 
on his destitute condition,” gave him in marriage 
Anne de la Tour, daughter of the Count of Boulogne 
and Auvergne. Such motive to action was at least 
unusual on the part of that most cynical of rulers. 
We are not quite sure that we understand what is 
said (p. 303) concerning the influence of the Lollards 
of Kyle. On this we do not, however, insist. No 
t faith is inspired in our author by the lively 
and picturesque chronicle of Robert Lisdee, of 
Pitscottie. The best and latest authorities have, 
indeed, been consulted. New light on the early 
ears of James III. is thrown by the ‘ Anciennes 
Yroniques d’Engleterre’ of Jean de Waurin, pub- 
lished by the Société de Histoire de France. It is 
to be hoped we shall not have long to wait for the 
second volume of this bright, trustworthy, and 
vivacious history. 


Supplement to the Coinage of the European Continent. 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Mr. Hazuitt’s knowledge of the coinages of Europe 
is wide, and he has the faculty for condensation. 
His supplementary volume will be found useful as 
a book of reference. Our coin collectors of former 
days confined themselves almost solely to the issues 
of the Greek, Roman, and English mints. If a few 
medieval or modern coins had a place in their 
cabinets, they were almost always selected for their 
beauty only, not for their historic significance. Our 
thoughts have become wider, and there are now 
several British collectors who have studied the 
continental mints with praiseworthy industry. 
Till, however, Mr. Hazlitt came forward there was 
hardly anything in our language that was helpful 
for the student of foreign coinages. Some of the 
symbols used ‘in continental mints have been very 
strange. <A briquet or cuuritzer—that is, a steel for 
striking a light—appears on some of the money of 
Charles the Bold. it is, we conclude, symbolical, 
as were most of the ornaments and heraldic charges 
of the Middle Ages. Mr. Hazlitt does not endea- 
your to interpret its significance. It may have 
been the emblem of some saint, but if so we have 
failed to identify him; perhaps, however, it was 
but a fancy device, like the salamander of Francis I., 
which occurs, with or without the motto “‘ Nutrisco 


et exinguo,” on so many of the buildings and other 


works of art executed in his reign. Perhaps the 
Vuuritzer may be only intended to signify the fiery 
nature of him who bore it ; if so, it was undoubtedly 
an apt symbol. St. Oswald, it seems, appears on 
some of the money of Berg in Gelderland. The 
English king of that name is probably the person 
indicated. There are but two St. Oswalds in Pott- 
hast’s exhaustive list of saints, both of whom were 
inhabitants of this island. Mr. Hazlitt thinks that 
the right of coining money in consequence of a grant 
from the sovereign or other person having superior 
temporal jurisdiction has never existed in this 
country. What of the early pieces struck by Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and vork? And did not 
Lord Glamorgan claim that Charles I. granted him 
some such power? 


Mr. J. G. Frazer concludes, in the Fortnightly, 
his essay on ‘The Origin of Totemism,’ in which he 
modifies to some extent the views he has expressed 
in his opusculum on the subject. His change of view 
is due to the ‘Native Tribes of Central Australia’ 
of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, to which we have 
more than once drawn attention. Far too important 
are the questions raised, and far too intricate the 
explanations, to be easily dismissed. Yet further 
information seems, indeed, desirable. Briefly stated, 
the view of totemism among the Central Australian 
tribes Mr. Frazer advocates is that “it is a co- 
operative system, designed to procure for the 
community a supply, primarily of tood, and second- 
arily of all the other necessaries of life.” Thus 
regarded, Mr. Frazer finds in it nothing vague or 
mystical, nothing of “‘ metaphysical haze.” In its 
simplicity and directness he sees in this creation 
of a crude and barbarous philosophy something 
impressive and almost grandiose. Mir Arthur 
Symons has a paper on Balzac, in which there is a 
ood deal of ** metaphysical haze.” His estimate of 
3alzac is naturally high, and what is said is well 
worth study. Baron Pierre de Coubertin continues 
his brilliant and edifying sketches of ‘ France since 
1814.’ Mr. H. M. Paull has a disquisition upon 
‘Dramatic Convention: with Special Reference to 
the Soliloquy,’ in which our modern dramatists are 
counselled to abandon the soliloquy before they are 
compelled to do so. We do not dispute the wisdom 
of the advice, but it will be some time yet before 
audiences insist on its observance. Mr. Hodge’s 
‘The Teacher Problem’ and Mr. Richard Davey’s 
* Cardinals, Consistories, and Conclaves ’ repay 
attention.—One of the results of admitting women 
as controversialists seems likely to be the resumption 
of weapons which we had hoped had been aban- 
doned in the conduct of polemics. In a reply on 
‘Woman as an Athlete’ to Dr. Arabella Kenealy 
in the Nineteenth Century, Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
treats her adversary with a class of irony now for- 
tunately less common than once it was. The ques- 
tion at issue 1s not of a nature to tempt us into the 
fray. An article on ‘The Ethics of War,’ by the 
Rev. Father Ryder, suggests the conclusion that, so 
long as our clerics are drawn from the same class as 
a squirearchy that sees its occupation in war and 
its amusements in the chase, humanitarian views 
as to war will not find very general advocacy in the 
Church. Father Ryder however holds, which is 
much, that not all defensive war can be pronounced 
justifiable. Mr. Sidney Low writes on * The Hypo- 
crisies of the Peace Conference,’ and is of opinion 
that if Russia herself would abandon her arma- 
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ments a diminution of 50 per cent. in those of other 
countries would follow. A very valuable i 
is that of the Hon. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali on ‘The 
Influence of Women in Islam.’ “If,” the writer 
holds, *“‘the Mussulmans of India desire to raise 
themselves, they should restore women to the 
pedestal they occupied in the early centuries of 
islam.” Mr. Joseph Shaylor writes on ‘ Booksellers 
and Bookselling.’ We find in this a further wail 
over the disastrous system of discounts. Mrs. Lecky 
has a timely paper on ‘The House in the Wood, 
the seat of the forthcoming Peace Conference. 
* Reminiscences of Lady Byron’ is by Mrs. Alexan- 
der Ross, and gives many extracts from the letters 
of the widow of the poet. The editor finds the time 
opportune in connexion with ‘ Wireless Telegraphy 
to advance again his ingenious theory as _to brain- 
waves. ‘ Russia in Finland,’ by Dr. J. N. Reuter, of 
the University of Helsingfors, and ‘The Jackeroo,’ 
by the Rev. A. C. Yorke, may both be commended 
for perusal.—Mr. Dana Gibson continues in the Pail 
Mall ‘ Sketches in Egypt,’ the present ey 
its predecessors, containing many very clever illus- 
chiefly of the English A beauti- 
fully executed photogravure of Henner’s picture of 
Fabiola serves as frontispiece. In the ‘Capitals of 
Greater Britain’ St. John’s, Newfoundland, is now 
given. It has many excellent views from photo- 
graphs of the harbour, the Government House, the 
ruins of the Anglican cathedral, &c. ‘ Rembrandt 
and his Etchings,’ by Mrs. Wedmore, has reproduc. 
tions from prints in the British Museum. ‘ Birds 
Love’ is a pleasant paper which we should wholly 
commend, but that we fear it may tempt some to 
try experiments permissible only to the very care- 
ful. nder the signature of Augustus J. C. Hare 
appears an illustrated paper, ‘The London of Pepys.’ 
r. Clark Russell continues ‘The Story of the 
Ship.’ Miss E. Nesbit has another delightful sketch 
of children. ‘The Lost Torpedo’ is excellent.— 
Prof. Tyrrell has in the Cornhill a characteristic- 
ally admirable eulogy of George Eliot, under the 
title of ‘The Sense of Humour in Women.’ Mr. 
Garrett Fisher writes on ‘The Balzac Centenary,’ 
but does not quote nearly all the authorities for the 
Balzac we know. People would not readily sup- 
pose that * The Orphan’ dealt with a Cachalot whale. 
An International Episode’ is drawn presumably 
Mr. Horatio F. Brown from Venetian archives. 
‘Conferences on Men and Books’ is signed ‘‘ Urba- 
nus Sylvan,” a strange perversion of a familiar 
name. ‘The Chinese Emperor and his Surround- 
ings, by Mr. Archibald Little, and Lady Broome’s 
*Colonial Memories,’ part i., are both to be com- 
mended. — 7'emple ar gives a very spirited 
account of Sir Benjamin Thompson, Count von 
Romford, somewhile Regent of Bavaria, who was 
also at one time minister for Bavaria at the 
Court of St. James’s, or would have been such 
but that King George refused to accept one of 
his own subjects as a minister. A singular 
and a brilliant character was Thompson, who 
founded the Royal Institution, and seems to have 
been an Admirable Crichton. A second biography 
is of Dr. Arne. Millicent Wedmore also sends a 
good account of ‘George Fox in Cartmel.’ A paper 
on ‘ Jacobean Lyrists’ is principally occupied with 
Thomas Carew.—Prof. Attwell takes, in the Gentle- 
man’s, ‘An Autumn Farewell’ to Bex. The Rev. 
John E. Field has a readable r on ‘Beside the 
Wantsume.’ ‘ Beau Brummell’s Successor’ is Count 
dOrsay. A naval gives an account of 


‘Norfolk Island.’ Mr. Philip Kent contributes 
‘A Meander.’—In the English Illustrated is an 
account of ‘Robert Louis Stevenson’ by two of 
his cousins. It has some capital pictures of his 
various residences, and a os portrait of 
him in 1854, looking like a girl. Major } ay, R.H.A., 
has a good paper on ‘Field Artillery in Future 
Wars.’ “That army which brings the most effec- 
tive artillery first to bear” will in future wars win 
the day, is the conclusion reached. ‘ At the Bottom 
of the Sea’ is an article of singular importance and 
suggestiveness. The illustrations, the coloured 
especially, are wonderfully good.— Miss E. C. 
Godley sends to Longman’s a very readable ac- 
count of Henry Teonge under the title ‘A Naval 
Chaplain of the Seventeenth Century.’ In addition 
to his characteristic communications in ‘ At the 
Sign of the Ship,’ in which he deals with Mr. 
Kipling, ‘ Bullying at Schools,’ Mr. Palgrave, and 
other subjects, Mr. Lang now takes part in the 
opening novel. Frank Ritchie has another batch 
ot mixed metaphors. Mrs. Clement Shorter sends 
a most spirited ballad, ‘Earl Roderick’s Bride,’ and 
Mr. W. H. Pollock has a thrilling account of ‘ The 
Phantasmatograph.’ 


THE new catalogue of Messrs. Maggs Brothers, 
of Paddington, contains a really remarkable col- 
lection of early English classics and other scarce 
and desirable works. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

H. W. Moore that p= in the night”). 
—From Longfellow’s ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ 
part iii, * The Tale,’ ‘ Elizabeth,’ 
canto iv. See 8 8. v. 387, 436; viii. 206, 278. 

A. J. Davy (“Angels on Horseback”). — These 
culin luxuries consist of oysters enclosed in 
slices of fried bacon. 

F. H—w Louvain Scholar”).—See Goldsmith, 
‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ chap. xx. 

Erratum.—P. 320, col. 2, 1. 6, for “Shrewsbury” 
read Salisbury. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 


The RANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1893. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898. 


Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENZUM 
Containing the following Articles can still be had : 


CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 
ay IAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
The CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 
The by W. Fraser Rae and 


M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1898. 


The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898. 


Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE., 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and thee DRAMA, 


The ATHEN4UM for April 29 contains Articles on 


A LIFE of LUMSDEN of the GUIDES. 

A MEMOIR of MR. GLADSTONE. 

EUROPEAN COLONIZATION of AFRICA. 
CARLYLE’S SKETCHES of the STUART PERIOD. 


NEW NOVELS:—A Semi-detached The Maternit 
Harriott Wicken ; God's Greeting ; Selah Harrison ; George 
bam; An Earthly’ Fulfilment. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

UNDERHILL the “HOT GOSPELLER”; GAVELKIND and the 
FAMILY HOUSE; SALES; NEW LIGHT on JUNIUS; The 
CATALOGUES of BODLEIAN MS8S.; Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE : = The Dumbuck Crannog, M. Charlies 
Friedel ; sale ; ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS ; Mr. Joseph Wolf; Mr. Wheatley’s 

‘Pepys’; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 

MISCELLANEA. 


The ATHENAOUM for April 22 contains Articles on 


R. H. HUTTON’S RELIGIOUS and SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 

A NEW HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 

The ENGLISH at TOULON in 1793. 

NEW NOVELS :—Cousin Ivo; Samuel Boyd of Catchpole Square; 
Well, after All—; One of the The Guardians of 
Life at Twenty ; A Millionaire's Daughter ; The Kapin. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the SARACENS. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

BOOKS about the COLONIES and AMERICA. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SLEEPING and WAKING; STEVENSON’S DAVOS-PLATZ BOOK- 
LETS; NEW LIGHT on JUNIUS; The PLAUE of MOROCCO in 
FICTION ; SALE; The CATALOGUES of BODLEIAN MSS. ; The 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of the PRESS at ROME. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Life of Sir C. T. Bright; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 


P. 
FINE ARTS :—Recent Publications ; Notes from Rome ; Sale; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. — Mar 6,90, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 6d. 


An OUTLINE of the HISTORY of the LITERATURE of the OLD 


TESTAMENT. ical Tables of the History of the Israelites, and other Aids to the = 
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